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Code Of Ethies- 


Canons Of Police Ethics 4Adopted 


The Law Enforcement Code of Ethics appearing 
on the opposite page was adopted by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police at the 1957 Conference 
in Honolulu by unanimous approval of the delegates 
present. 


The Code, together with a proposed Canons of 
Police Ethics, was the subject of a six-month study by 
a special committee of the Association’s Executive 
Committee, comprised of Past President Andrew J. 
Kavanaugh, Wilmington, Del.; Assistant Director 
Quinn Tamm, of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and Franklin M. Kreml, director, Northwestern Uni- 
versity ‘Transportation Center. The Conference action 
was taken following favorable recommendation of the 
Executive Committee. 


The Code was first developed jointly and adopted 
by the California Peace Officers Association and the 
Peace Officers Research Association of California. It 
was released in December, 1956 and given wide dis- 
tribution throughout the state. It has been adopted 
also by the National Conference of Police Associations. 


In some cities a copy of the Code is given to each 
new police recruit, IACP President John D. Holstrom, 
chief of police, Berkeley, Calif., reports. ‘““The recruit 
is told that this Code is a statement of our professional 
ideals; that it is what we believe in as policemen,” 
he explains. “This is perhaps one of the greatest 
values of the printed Code in our continuing progress 
toward professionalization of the police service. I 
am sure that its adoption is a milestone in our prog- 
ress. 


At its next quarterly meeting the IACP Board of 
Othcers will determine in what manner the Associa- 
tion will distribute the Code to its membership and 
promote its adoption and adherence to its principles 
by all law enforcement officers. 


The special IACP committee, in considering the 
Code of Ethics, also drafted Canons of Police Ethics. 
The resolution of the Honolulu Conference approv- 
ing the Code also provided that it be implemented 
by the Canons of Ethics authored by this committee. 

The Canons, which also will be given wide distri- 
bution by IACP, are: 


CANONS OF POLICE ETHICS 

Article 1. Primary Responsibility of Job 

The primary responsibility of the police service, 
and of the individual officer, is the protection of the 
people of the United States through the upholding 
of their laws; chief among these is the Constitution 
of the United States and its amendments. The law 
enforcement officer always represents the whole of 
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the community and its legally expressed will and is 
never the arm of any political party or clique. 
Article 2. Limitations of Authority 

The first duty of a law enforcement officer, as up 
holder of the law, is to know its bounds upon him 
in enforcing it. Because he represents the legal will 
of the community, be it local, state or federal, he must 
be aware of the limitations and proscriptions which 
the people, through law, have placed upon him. He 
must recognize the genius of the American system ol 
government which gives to no man, groups of men, 
or institution, absolute power, and he must insure 
that he, as a prime defender of that system, does not 
pervert its character. 
Article 3. Duty to be Familiar wiih the Law and 
with Responsibilities of Self and other Public Offi- 
cials 

The law enforcement officer shall assiduously apply 
himself to the study of the principles of the laws 
which he is sworn to uphold. He wili make certain 
of his responsibilities in the particulars of their en 
forcement, seeking aid from his superiors in matters 
of technicality or principle when these are not clean 
to him; he will make special effort to fully unde 
stand his relationship to other public officials, includ 
ing other law enforcement agencies, particularly on 
matters of jurisdiction, both geographically and sub 
stantively. 


Article 4. Utilization of Proper Means to Gain Proper 
Ends 

The law enforcement officer shall be mindful of 
his responsibility to pay strict heed to the selection of 
means in discharging the duties of his office. Viola- 
tions of law or disregard for public safety and prop 
erty on the part of an officer are intrinsically wrong; 
they are self-defeating in that they instill in the public 
mind a like disposition. The employment of illegal 
means, no matter how worthy the end, is certain to 
encourage disrespect for the law and its officers. If 
the law is to be honored, it must first be honored 
by those who enforce it. 


Article 5. Cooperation with Public Officials in the 
Discharge of Their Authorized Duties 

The law enforcement officer shall cooperate fully 
with other public officials in the discharge of author 
ized duties, regardless of party affiliation or personal 
prejudice. He shall be meticulous, however, in assur- 
ing himself of the propriety, under the law, of such 
actions and shall guard against the use of his office or 
person, whether knowingly or unknowingly, in any 
improper or illegal action. In any situation open to 
question, he shall seek authority from his superion 
officer, giving him a full report of the proposed serv- 
ice or action. (Turn to Page 6) 
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Law Enforcement Code of Ethics 


As a Law Enforrement Officer, my ferdamental duty is to 
serve mankind: to safeguard lives and property; to protect the innocent against 
deception, the weak against oppression or intimidation, and the peaceful against 
violence or disorder; and to respect the Constitutional rights of all men to tberty 
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Article 6. Private Conduct 

The law enforcement officer shall be mindful of 
his special identification by the public as an upholder 
of the law. Laxity of conduct or manner in private 
life, expressing either disrespect for the law or seek- 
ing to gain special privilege, cannot but reflect upon 
thé police officer and the police service. The com- 
munity and the service require that the law enforce- 
ment officer lead the life of a decent and honorable 
man. Following the career of a policeman gives no 
man special perquisites. It does give the satisfaction 
and pride of following and furthering an unbroken 
tradition of safeguarding the American republic. The 
officer who reflects upon this tradition will not de- 
grade it. Rather, he will so conduct his private life 
that the public will regard him as an example ol 
stability, fidelity and morality. 
Article 7. Conduct toward the Public 

The law enforcement officer, mindful of his respon- 
sibility to the whole community, shall deal with in- 
dividuals of the community in a manner calculated 
to instill respect for its laws and its police service. 
The law enforcement officer shall conduct his official 
life in a manner such as will inspire confidence and 
trust. Thus, he will be neither over-bearing nor sub- 
servient, as no individual citizen has an obligation 
to stand in awe of him nor a right to command him. 
The officer will give service where he can, and require 
compliance with the law. He will do neither from 
personal preference or prejudice but rather as a duly 
appointed officer of the law discharging his sworn 
obligation. 
Article 8. Conduct in Arresting and Dealing with 
Law Violators 

The law enforcement officer shall use his powers 
ol arrest strictly in accordance with the law and with 
due regard to the rights of the citizen concerned. 
His office gives him no right to prosecute the violator 
nor to mete out punishment for the offense. He shall, 
at all times, have a clear appreciation of his respon- 
sibilities and limitations regarding detention of the 
violator; he shall conduct himself in such a manner 
as will minimize the possibility of having to use force. 
To this end he shall cultivate a dedication to the 
service of the people and the equitable upholding of 
their laws whether in the handling of law violators 
or in dealing with the law-abiding. 


Article 9. Gifts and Favors 

The law enforcement officer, representing govern- 
ment, bears the heavy responsibility of maintaining, 
in his own conduct, the honor and integrity of all 
government institutions. He shall, therefore, guard 
against placing himself in a position in which any 
person can expect special consideration or in which 
the public can reasonably assume that special con- 
sideration is being given. Thus, he should be firm 
in refusing gifts, favors, or gratuities, large or small, 
which can, in the public mind, be interpreted as 
capable of influencing his judgment in the discharge 
of his duties. 
Article 10. Presentation of Evidence 

The law enforcement officer shall be concerned 
equally in the prosecution of the wrong-doer and the 
defense of the innocent. He shall ascertain what con- 
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stitutes evidence and shall present such evidence im- 
partially and without malice. In so doing, he will 
ignore social, political, and all other distinctions 
among the persons involved, strengthening the tradi- 
tion of the reliability and integrity of an officer’s word. 


The law enforcement officer shall take special pains 
to increase his perception and skill of observation, 
mindful that in many situations his is the sole im- 
partial testimony to the facts of a case. 


Article 11. Attitude Toward Profession 

The law enforcement officer shall regard the dis- 
charge of his duties as a public trust and recognize 
his responsibility as a public servant. By diligent 
study and sincere attention to self-improvement he 
shall strive to make the best possible application of 
science to the solution of crime and, in the field of 
human. relationships, strive for effective leadership 
and public influence in matters affecting public safety. 
He shall appreciate the importance and responsibilty 
of his office, hold police work to be an honorable 
profession rendering valuable service to his community 
and his country. 





KENTUCKY COLONEL-—A visit to Governor A. 
B. Chandler by ex-state-safety-chief and former Ken- 
tucky State Police Commissioner P. A. B. Widener, 
was occasion for commissioning of the former Ken- 
tucky official as a Kentucky Colonel on Governor 
Chandler’s staf}. Widener (right) and State Safety 
Commissioner Don Sturgill (left) look on as Governor 
Chandler signs the Colonel's Commission. The for- 
mer Kentucky State Police head was enroute to Flori- 
da where he will reside until next spring. 


Southern Safety Conference 


The 1958 Southern Safety Conference is planning 
an excellent law enforcement section program unde1 
the direction of Inspector Sam Manning, of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Police Department, Executive Director 
W. L. Groth reports. The Conference and Exposition 
will be held March 2-3-4 at the Peabody Hotel in 
Memphis. Those wishing program or exhibit in- 
formation may write to Executive Director Groth, 
P. O. Box 8927, Richmond 25, Virginia. 
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SERVI-CARS 


Tes the festive season again — for everyone but you and your men. 
But there’s a way to ease the stress and strain of holiday crowds. 
With roving Servi-Car mounted officers you’re equipped to 
provide an almost instantaneous means of getting your men to the 
heart of any bottleneck or potential trouble spot. 
In fact, the growing number of communities using Servi-Cars 
find it’s the best bet for keeping things moving. What's more, each 
man on a Servi-Car provides the public, the merchants and 
the city fathers with a constant reminder of the good job your 
department is doing. 











Undoubtably your next year’s holiday traffic problem will be even 


Now is the time to tr ll be 
more acute. Plan now to include a sufficient number of Servi-Cars 


budget for new and Solos in your next year’s budget. You'll find they start “paying 
Harley-Davidson their keep” the first day on the job. . . help you provide more effec- 

i-c d tive police power round the clock, every day of the year. See your 
Servi-Cars an dealer or write for details. HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., 
Solos Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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INDONESIA PRESENTS FLAG TO IACP 





One of the highlights of the recent [ACP Confer- 
ence in Honolulu is pictured above. General R. S. 
Soekanto, left, Chief of the Indonesian National Po- 
lice, presents his nation’s flag to the IACP tor use at 
future conferences and display at IACP Headquar- 
ters. Accepting the flag on behalf of IACP are Presi- 
dent George Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police, 
and President-elect John D. Hostrom, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 

“It is a great pleasure for me to present to you, on 
behalf of the Indonesian National Police, this flag of 
our country,” General Soekanto said. “May it serve 
the need of the IACP at conferences in future years. 
We are looking forward to the day when we may wel- 
come you to Indonesia, and this flag, made of material 
on U. S. Territory, may some day come to wave over 
the soil of the country it is representing. 

“This presentation is accompanied with the prayers 
that the IACP, through all edliee associations over all 
the world, will be in position to build up a moral 
force, not only embracing a brotherhood of peace 
ofhcers throughout the world, but reaching out above 
race, color, religion and political ideology, striving 
to establish a world brotherhood and peace for all 
mankind.” 

The flag presented by General Soekanto is a bi- 
color, deep red and white. 
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Evaluates Car Dealers Contribution 
To High School Driver Training 

New car dealers made a significant contribution to 
trafhe safety during the 1956-57 school term by pro- 
viding to high schools an all-time high of 10,694 cars, 
valued at $24,000,000 for use in student practice driv- 
ing instruction, according to M. R. Darlington, Jr., 
managing director of the Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee. 

“Automobile dealers provided 1,441 more cars dur- 
ing the 1956-57 school term than during the previous 
year. The increased number of cars made it possible 
for 745 additional schools to offer complete courses 
and helped many others expand their teaching pro- 
grams to reach more eligible students,’ Mr. Darling- 
ton pointed out. “Greater public awareness of the 
importance of a complete course in driver education,” 
he said, “is expected to boost demands for practice 
driving cars in the immediate future.” 

“Other factors encouraging the growth of driver 
education include: 1) An increasing number of states 
providing financial aid to schools that offer driver 
education—12 states now. provide this assistance; 2) 
Special allowances to holes by automobile manu- 
facturers to encourage the loan of cars to schools; 
3) Reduced premium rates on car insurance for young 
drivers who have successfully completed an accredited 
driver education course; 4) Grants to universities to 
help finance the training of driver education instruc- 
tors,” Mr. Darlington explained. 

“Each year the need to give our young drivers 
proper training becomes more critical as more motor- 
ists, drive more vehicles, more miles. In 1956, 9,200 
young people between the ages of 15 and 24 lost their 
lives in traffic accidents and 370,000 were injured,” 
he said. 

Figures released by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies in its annual High School Driver 
Education Award Program show only 38 per cent 
of all eligible high school students received a complete 
driver education course last year. “Since driver edu- 
cation exerts a positive influence in reducing traffic 
accidents,” Mr. Buslienten emphasized, “every effort 
should be made to provide a complete course of all 
eligible students. America’s future highway safety 
depends on today’s teen-age driver education,” he 
said. 


TV and Highway Traffic 


Television is being used increasingly to monitor 
critical or hazardous points on highways. It is in- 
stalled, the American Public Works Association re- 
ports, in the tunnels of the West Virginia Turnpike, 
on expressways in Detroit, and on the San Francisco 
Bay Bridge. It is also being considered for the Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike. Because accidents or hazardous 
conditions can be spotted quickly on the screen, police 
and maintenance forces can be dispatched more 
readily. 

In addition to its application in traffic control, TV 
is now employed to watch toll-booth collections. An- 
other likely development is the use of the TV screen 
in traffic density studies—AAMVA Bulletin 
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“Skin Them Before They Skin You” 


Whe Little Dartin's 





By HENRY W. RODNEY 
Active Member, IACP 
New York, New York 


Freedom Boulevard, in the town of Omniville, 
USA, is a place like all places—the wealthy, the middle 
class, the poor. 

It has its schools, its churches, its recreation centers, 
and the usual transportation facilities: railroads, buses 
and privately owned motor cars. 


Regardless of social position, most of its people 
are friendly and civic minded. They are proud of 
the newly erected monument in the center of the 
Mall, bearing the inscription, “Help Thy Neighbor.” 


In the East end of Freedom Boulevard, lives the 
Nile family in a beautiful home. John, his wife, and 
their 17 year old son, Joova I. John is a successful 
business man of excellent repute. His wife and son 
bear the same reputation. 


Joova I, who just finished high school, was given 
a fancy convertible by his father. He has lots of fine 
clothes, receives a substantial weekly allowance and 
has everything one could want to be contented. He 
is not certain, though, whether to enter college, or 
embark on a business career. In the meantime there 
is nothing to worry about—plenty of money, clothes, 
a car, pretty girls. Time will take care of everything. 

Now, let us leave this Nile family for awhile and 
go to the South end of Freedom Boulevard. There, 
in a ramshackle house, with bare necessities, lives 
the widow Clara Nile, a distant relative of John Nile. 


Clara Nile was left penniless when her man, an 
alcoholic, died a few years ago. She has nine children 
ranging in ages from 5 to 15. Although both Nile 
families are widely separated socially and are not in 
touch with each other, John Nile lives up to the 
inscription on the monument in the Mall, by send- 
ing widow Nile a few dollars each month. 


Since this pittance plus the few more dollars she gets 
from Omniville’s Welfare Agency is hardly enough 
to keep her family going, she is forced to get a job 
in a nearby factory, leaving her older children to look 
after the younger ones, or shift for themselves. 


Of her nine children, the first born turned out to be 
incorrigible. The other eight are well behaved and 
in all probability will be assets to their community 
when they grow up. The incorrigible one was the 
pride and joy of his father when he was alive. His 
father thought so much of him that he named him 
Joova II, after his wealthy cousin. 


One Saturday evening all the folks of Omniville 
gathered in the town’s Community Hall to participate 
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in a bi-weekly dance. ‘The two Joovas also came. 
Joova I, in an expensive suit and Joova II, in his 
freshly pressed, almost worn out second hand suit. 
Here, for the first time, both Joovas met and spoke 
to each other. While they were discussing their fam- 
ilies, Joova II observed a ladies’ handbag on a chaii 
nearby. The owner was evidently dancing. Quick 
as a flash, he had the bag, removed the money and 
started to leave, when Joova I called out, “Hey, that 
was slick, how did you do it?” “Oh, it’s a cinch! Why 
should I knock myself out when it comes so easy,” 
replied Joova II. 


Joova I became so fascinated with what he saw fon 
the first time, he decided to follow the same course, 
because to him, this was a real thrill. It was more 
fun to steal than to come into possession of something 
legitimately. After all, it was getting a little tiresome 
and boring for Joova I to have everything without 
the special thrill of acquiring it. 

As time passes, Joova I gives up the idea of college 
or a business career. He and his ‘‘close friend’ be- 
come more and more involved—stealing—cheating- 
malicious mischief—narcotics—cop haters. 

When the law finally catches up with them, they 
aren’t worried too much. After all, John Nile is a 
man of influence, a friend of the prosecutor and the 
judge, and it is his “duty” as a father to protect his 
son as well as his relative, Joova Il. When John’s 
wile goes to the Judge’s chambers and says she can’t 
believe that the “Little Darlin’s” did all the things 
they are accused of, they are admonished to go straight 
and are released in the custody of their parents. 


You, my friends in law enforcement, know the rest 
of this story. Before long, the Little Darlin’s are in 
again and out again—in again and out again, and 
finally wind up in big time, or are “eliminated” legal- 
ly or illegally. 

You may ask, who are the Niles, the Joovas. Where 
is Omniville and, anyway, who cares. The Joovas 
and the Niles, of course, are fictional, and Omniville, 
as you know, is everywhere. But the meaning of all 
this is far from fictional. It is something that should 
be of prime interest to all of us, to every law-abiding 
person. Something that especially concerns us now— 
Juvenile Delinquency, as it is known. 

First let us ask ourselves, is there really much dif- 
ference between a juvenile criminal and an adult 
criminal? Is a gun, a knife, a piece of lead pipe, or 
a length of chain in the hands of a so-called juvenile 
less deadly than in the hands of an adult when bent 
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FAUROT NO. 632 PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATION KIT 

This outstanding Kit embodies the lotest laboratory tested scientific 
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FAUROT NO. 625A ALL PURPOSE FINGER- 
PRINT KIT 

Contains most modern equipment for taking 
fingerprints, for post mortem fingerprinting, for 
developing and lifting of latent prints by means 
of powders—for developing latent prints by 
chemical solution and/or iodine fuming—for 
ultra-violet investigation—for thief detection— for 
classifying and comparing prints. 








on committing a crime? Is a slug in your belly less 
lethal, less painful, less incapacitating from a juvenile 
than from an adult? Does a juvenile show more 
mercy than an adult when assaulting and robbing 
you? Is a juvenile gang war less treacherous than an 
adult gang war? You answer it! Why then do we 
differentiate between the adult criminal and the “Lit- 
tle Darlin’s.” 


There are those who say there is a difference be- 
cause there is a chance to rehabilitate the youngster, 
or because his parents are delinquent, or because he 
never had a chance in life. Maybe so, but there is 
just as much chance to rehabilitate the adult who, in 
his late years finds it tough sledding and embarks on 
a criminal career, not that there is justification. 


The juvenile delinquents whom I have had the 
“pleasure” of meeting in my career as a criminal in- 
vestigator, are far more treacherous, more brazen, 
more unscrupulous and less likely to be rehabilitated 
than the old timer. 


The old timer, for instance, with few exceptions, 
will try to plan his crime, hoping to succeed with as 
little violence as possible. He'll resort to violence, 
of course, if “necessary.” 


The juvenile seems to love violence. He is sadistic. 
He has not achieved his goal unless he leaves behind 
a split head, a cut face, or a hole in your belly. If he is 
bent on robbing, he is not content with the loot alone. 
He must also see blood and be a big-shot in the eyes 
of his fellow lunatics. . 


What is the cause of all this?) What makes a juve- 
nile delinquent?) Why should a young man like Joova 
II steal a handbag? Why should Joova I be thrilled 
by watching it and subsequently degenerate to that 
level? . 

There are those who tell us that juvenile delin- 
quency is caused by poverty at home; by a parent not 
properly overseeing his or her children; by substand- 
ard housing; by association; etc. 


Was Joova I a victim of such environment, or cir- 
cumstances? No! Yet he became what we define as 
a juvenile delinquent. 

Is there any sound reason for Joova II to be a juve- 
nile delinquent just because he is of a poor house- 
hold? Of course it is a fact that in many cases en- 
vironment and circumstances will cause such delin- 
quency. Yes, and sometimes it is even hereditary. 
Of course there are contributing causes, lots of them— 
a maladjusted home, poverty, subnormal mentality 
and perhaps dozens of other conditions that could 
cause a boy or a girl to go wrong. But that is not 
the way nature intended it. It’s a freak of nature. 
It has been that way since the beginning of time 
and will propably be that way until the end of time, 
whether there are contributing causes or not. If we 
look more closely at some of the so-called contributing 
causes, we may ask ourselves if they are really to 
blame instead of the individuals themselves. How 
about the hundreds of other youngsters who lived in 
the same kind of neighborhoods, same kind of dwel- 
lings, poor families, and possibly had three strikes 
against them when they were born. Did they become 
delinquents and criminals? They are some of our 
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foremost business men, statesmen, doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, etc. 


Lately we hear of a “Crime Detector,” sort of a 
Geiger Counter to detect crime in early youth. Come, 
come, now. Are they serious? Is there really a ma- 
chine to tell us what the “Little Darlin’s” will do 


when they become “Big Darlin’s?”’” Ridiculous! 


Let us assume there is such a machine that will 
predict the shortcomings of our offsprings. What 
can and is being done about it? Exactly nothing. 
Let us assume that such a contraption will tell us 
that our 5 or 6 year old son will become a delinquent 
when he grows up. Does it tell us at what age? Does 
it tell us what type of crime he will commit? Are 
we to place a constant shadow on the 5 or 6 yeal 
old until he reaches maturity? Then what? 

We are also told of a public agency that sends its 
representatives into gang infested areas to “rope” 
in with the “Little Darlin’s” and try to straighten 
them out. How silly can we get? 

Let us approach this problem realistically, and a 
problem it is, for it will become really critical and 
out of hand unless something realistic is done. ‘There 
is no pre-crime detecting machine, no roping agent, 
no ice cream soda treatment that will prevent deli 
quency in boys and girls. If there is, I’m waiting to 
see it. Since there is no immediate solution, because 
of the manner in which it is being handled, why not 
adhere to suggestions from those who actually know 
the business—the law enforcement officers, federal, 
state, county, city and village. Those who know theil 
“customers.” Those who know the meaning of a 
bullet, a knife, a chain, a broken bottle and the like. 
Those who have actually experienced night and day 
24 hour assignments, not getting home for dinner, 
or perhaps never getting home again, rather than 
listen to the experts who read reports and stories and 
try to prevent delinquency with funny machines and 
ice cream. 


Because there always will be crimes by boys and 
girls, more or less, let us proceed with common sense. 


Since in many cases traits of delinquency may show 
up one way or another when a child is 7 or 8 years 
of age which we can detect if we are interested enough 
to look for it, let us start with the schools. We'll 
assume that the youngster’s home life is no bed ol 
roses—poverty, maladjustment, delinquent parents, 
subnormal mentality, or other alleged contributing 
causes. At that age a child is actually too young to 
comprehend the meaning of all this. Of course, a 
mother, widowed or married, if forced to go to work 
to make ends meet, lets her children shift for them- 
selves. But if the school concentrates on “reading, 
writing and arithmetic,” and pays little or no attention 
to the child’s home life, family background; is the 
child wearing a clean shirt, is there sufficient food 
at home, is the child contented, how does the child 
spend his time when not at school, and a dozen sim- 
ilar interests by the school, potential delinquency, 
if it is there, will show up and it should be the respon- 
sibility of the school authorities to take corrective 
action now, not wait until it is too late—when the 
child begins to realize what it is all about and de- 
cides to “remedy” conditions in his own way. 
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Then trained investigators, not machines or mystery 
story readers, should take over. They should dig 
into the child’s home life, his parents; is the father 
working, if the mother is a widow what steps is she 
taking to prevent delinquency in her child? If the 
probability of delinquency exists in a child and cor- 
rective measures cannot be taken because of general 
home conditions, the child should be taken, by court 
order, of course, and placed in a “special school” 
operated by the state, county, or city. A school where 
there are no walls or barriers and whose name is not 
identified with anything that sounds like an instit- 
tution or place of confinement. A school where the 
teachers are humane, understanding and __ loving. 
Where there is evaluation of the child’s intelligence 
and where he will want to stay until at least he has 
completed his elementary education. The school 
should also teach various crafts to enable the young- 
ster to earn his living while furthering his education 
or training. 

At the same time, the teachers should be chosen 
not only because they have one or more degrees, but 
because the are firm believers in a democratic way 
of life and are kind and understanding. They are 
tolerant and are willing to do everything to start the 
youngsters off on the right path. If there are physical 
or mental deficiencies in the youngsters, properly 
appointed physicians should take over. 

Doesn't this make sense? Isn’t it sounder than many 
of the “solutions” we read about—so-called solutions 
that apparently solve nothing. You might say, fine, 
it sounds reasonable enough, but where is the money 
coming from to reorganize our present school systems, 
where needed, to include such a program and to 
maintain such special schools, its buildings, the teach- 
ers, the doctors, clothes for the children and perhaps 
dozens of other needs. 

You say there is no money for such a_ project! 
Perhaps there is no money budgeted, but if a “tiny 
little morsel’’ were set aside from all the money ap- 
propriated for official welcomes, for parades, for use- 
less jobs, for hangers-on, for millions of dollars spent 
on ridiculous projects, for salaries to known Com- 
munists and other disloyal rats, we would soon have 
more than we need for such a much needed program. 


It would be folly for me to think that because of 
these words such a school will now take shape. Don’t 
you think, though, it is worth a try? Shouldn't this 
plan be discussed with the civic minded people in 
your community, with those who have an interest in 
juvenile delinquency, with farsighted people and with 
those who have authority to appropriate funds for a 
program of this kind? 

Yes, I have no doubt but what better ideas will 
come out during such discussionss, but let us do some- 
thing, not just talk. 

In the foregoing, I refer only to a young potential 
delinquent, a boy or a girl whose circumstances may 
cause him or her to become a criminal. For the older 
delinquents, we have an entirely different problem, 
one that should be dealt with in a different manner. 


Such a delinquent who commits his first offense, 
short of a serious felony, should not necessarily be 
incarcerated. Investigation of cause and corrective 
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measures should be taken, followed by probation un- 
der the strictest supervision. Supervision of the type 
that will prevent a recurrence of any offense. But 
when we come to the lunatics who are bloodthirsty, 
the purse snatchers, the muggers, the rapers and the 
like, we should forget the term ‘“Juvnile Delinquency” 
and refer to them as what they are, venomous rats 
and snakes who should be put out of circulation one 
way or another and not by ice cream, by funny ma- 
chines, or by so-called ropers or do-gooders. 


The only solution for those snakes is the fearless 
tough cop and the far-sighted, fearless, non-political 
judge. 

We have no problem with the police regarding the 
suppression of juvenile delinquency. They are doing 
their jobs to the best of their ability, but when the 
snakes are hauled inte court, what happens? You 
know the answer. Soft judges, probation, release in 
custody of a parent, or lawyer, again probation, again 
release, probation, probation, release, release. 

Is the judge interested in the fact that the police 
are doing their jobs in trying to suppress crime and 
violence? No! The judge is interested in the age 
of the snake, a mother’s tears, a social or political 
friend, and to hell with the police and the community. 


These are harsh words, my friends, but I’m sure 
you agree. If that funny machine we hear about 
were able to swing a night-stick, or squeeze the trigget 
of a 38; if the Honorable Judge were to see the side 
of the law-abiding person and DO HIS DUTY AS 
CALLED FOR BY DECENT SOCIETY, and not 
be guided by sob stories and other approaches, there 
would be no juvenile delinquency, or it would, at least, 
be cut to a bare minimum. 


I would like to clarify my statement about soft 
judges. Not all judges are jellyfish. Many are tough 
and just, and are doing everything possible to co 
operate with law enforcement agencies and with the 
public to suppress crime, but those judges who are 
soft and use bad judgment in disposing of juvenile 
delinquent cases, are responsible in good part for the 
progress of, if you choose to call it that, juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Some will tell you that tough judges and. stifl 
sentences are no deterrents against such delinquency. 
They will also tell you, like we hear many times, that 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR-My. Rodney launched 
a 30-year career as a criminal investigator after World 
War I when he joined the Pennsylvania State Police. 
He then became associated with the U.S. Secret Serv- 
ice, serving that agency almost 20 years. Subsequent- 
ly he was a Special Agent in the Compliance Enforce- 
ment Division of the War Assets Administration, 
checking on various frauds against the government. 
More recently he was Chief Security Office at a large 
defense plant engaged in highly secret operations fon 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the U. S. Navy. 
He is now engaged as head of Security Operations in 
the Nuclear Division of an international organization. 
Over the years he has worked closely with other feder- 
al, state and city agencies in .the detection and sup- 
pression of crime and is considered one of the ablest 


in his field. 
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capital punishment does not stop homicide. Perhaps 
it wouldn't stop it completely, but in many instances 
it makes the criminal think twice before taking one’s 
life. 

Since a hoodlum has no respect for the law, no 
respect for anyone, there is one thing he will respect— 
and that is a hard swung nightstick, or a well aimed 
six-shooter. 

If I were the police commissioner, or higher author- 
ity, of Omniville, USA, I would make it mandatory 
for all patroling police officers to have with them, 
day and night, at least those two weapons, and more 
if necessary. Any type, any amount that will prevent 
injury to the police officer and to the public. I would 
order the police to use them and use them well, IF 
NECESSARY. 

True, force with force, but the law abiding person 
would, I am sure, rather see the inside of a hoodlum’s 
skull than the policeman’s blood. 


I would hold conferences with the judges, a hundred 
conferences if necessary, until they take cognizance 
of the menace that confronts us, and do their share in 
eliminating it. 

If any such action is legally not permitted, there 
should be legislation to permit it. Sentencing a tough 
egg to 5 or 10 years, and releasing him in 2 years or 
less, is just so much big talk that sounds good. If a 
crime merits 5 or 10 years, 5 or 10 years is should be. 

Stop coddling the hardened criminals, regardless ol 
age. Skin them before they skin you. Teach them 
the meaning of respect and decency by common sense 
means, not with ice cream, geiger counters and phony 
tears. 

If our courts and some of those who take final juris- 
diction over the so-called juvenile delinquents would 
spend a few days and nights out on patrol, they might 
catch on and act accordingly. 


LAUNCH THREE-YEAR STUDY 

A three-year research program to determine the 
possibilities of obtaining information on the nature 
and causes of traffic accidents through intensive scien- 
tific investigation has been launched at Northwestern 
University. 

Administration of the project will be centered at 
the University’s Traffic Institute, a national center for 
training, development, and research in traffic super- 
vision and allied activities in the field of highway 
transportation. 


Financed by grants from the Automotive Safety 
Foundation and the federal government, the project 
will be the most extensive of its kind ever undertaken, 
according to Ray Ashworth, director of the Traffic 
Institute and of the Traffic Division of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 


He announced that grants totaling $105,000 have 
been received by Northwestern University to finance 
the project's first year. The U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads provided $50,000 and the U. S. Public Health 
Service contributed $45,000. The remainder came 
from the Automotive Safety Foundation. Cost of the 
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program over the three-year period will be approxi- 
mately $350,000. 

An operating committee of Northwestern Univerity 
scientists will direct the study. Committee members 
are J. Stannard Baker, director of research and de- 
velopment, the Traffic Institute, chairman; Robert B. 
Banks, professor and chairman of the department ol 
civil engineering in the Technological Institute; Dr. 
kdward S. Peterson, director, graduate division, Medi- 
cal School; Robert I. Watson professor of psychology, 
College of Liberal Arts, and Robert F. Winch, pro 
fessor of sociology, College of Liberal Arts. 

Speaking for the committee, Baker, one of the 
nation’s leading authorities on scientific accident in- 
vestigation, stated: 


“We shall attempt to develop methods for gather- 
ing more precise factual information about accidents 
that will be useful to scientists trying to discovei 
how vehicles, roads, and especially drivers and_ pe- 
destrians contribute to accidents.” 

He pointed out that studies of the National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Accident Statistics re- 
vealed that present traffic accident reports made by 
drivers and police yield little useful information 
about causes of traffic accidents. 

Although these sources may indicate the number, 
type, severity, and location, this information is ol 
value only for routine statistical and administrative 
purposes. 

If accident data are to be gathered in a manne) 
to permit significant scientific conclusions from the 
study of traflic accidents, scientists must specify the 
data to be gathered and how it must be recorded, 
Baker maintained. 

According to research procedures outlined by Baker, 
a mobile three-man team consisting of a medical scien- 
tist, an engineering scientist, and a social scientist 
will be employed by the committee to investigate 
traffic accidents under a wide variety of road, traffic, 
lighting, and vehicle conditions. 


Arrangements will be made with police agencies 
in the area representing great varieties of traffic con- 
ditions to communicate with this team immediately 
upon occurrence of specified types of accidents. 


Each member of the team will concentrate on the 
aspects of accidents relating to his particular field, 
Baker said. 


The engineer will examine and record damage to 
vehicles, marks on the road, and road conditions. The 
medical scientist will investigate physical conditions 
of the drivers involved. The scientist will test for 
absorbed alcohol and note injuries, signs of fatigue, 
illness, and bodily deformities. 


In interviews with drivers about the events of the 
accident, the psychologist will try to uncover such 
contributory mental factors as distractions, preoccupa- 
tions, the driver’s thinking as related to his behavior 
prior to and during the accident, and the social forces 
acting on the driver that may influence his behavior. 


On the basis of their findings and a later review 
of current theories of accident causes, the team will 
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work for the operating committee to devise techniques 
of obtaining accurate accident information and meth- 
ods of recording such information for scientific in- 
vestigations. 

“This case study program is a preliminary ‘pilot’ 
project,” Baker emphasized. “It is not designed to 
come up in the first three years with the answers on 
traffic accident causes.” 


He said that during the two-year phase of the project 
involving field investigations, three to four days will 
be spent on each accident. Object of the study is 
to get experience with the greatest possible variety of 
accidents rather than extensive statistical samples. 


“The facts we gather will have some value as such,” 
he said. “But our primary concern is not to collect 
data; it is to explore the methods of collecting data, 
assembling it, and making it useful.” 


Following preliminary investigations, the research 
team will be augmented by a statistician to help 
plan data collection and storage methods best adapt- 
able to statistical and other studies. 


A report on highway research programs by a special 
advisory committee of the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference in 1949 originally suggested the research 
project, Baker said. A major recommendation of this 
report was the “intensive investigation” of motor 
vehicle accidents to be carried on over a five-year 
period. 


The need for such an investigation is acute, Baker 
pointed out. 

“Precise information about accident causes is con- 
tinually sought by driver license administrators, driver 
educators, courts, and highway, traffic and automotive 
engineers,” he said. 

“The problem today is to get people with the right 
training to seek and record facts about accidents very 
soon after they happen,” Baker stated. ‘They must 
inquire carefully into the condition and background 
of the road, vehicle, and especially the people involved. 

“We hope that our investigations will produce a 
workable system for additional research in this field.” 


STACK WINS HOFFMAN AWARD 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, nationally known safety edu- 
cator, has been given the first annual Paul Gray Hoff- 
man Award for outstanding professional service to 
highway safety. 

The award was presented at the National Safety 
Congress in Chicago by the donor, Mr. Hoffman, for- 
mer head of the Studebaker Corp. and himself a_pi- 
oneer in the highway safety movement. 

Purpose of the new award is to give recognition and 
encouragement to educators, engineers, enforcement 
oflicials, researchers, organization staff members, and 
others who make their careers in traffic safety. 

Dr. Stack served for almost 20 years as director ol 
the New York University Center for Safety Education, 
where he continues as consultant following his recent 
retirement. He is credited, among other accomplish- 
ments in the highway safety field, with having set 
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up teachers’ institutes and special programs in colleges 
throughout the country, as well as instituting import- 
ant research in such areas as driver behavior. 


Dr. Stack was selected for the award by a board ol 
judges consisting of Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, presi- 
dent, American Red Cross; Dr. John A. Hannah, presi- 
dent, Michigan State University; Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, 
president, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
W. Earl Hall, editor, Mason City (lowa) Globe- 
Gazette. 


The award is administered by the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, which Mr. Hoffman served as chairman 
and president. One recipient for the award, a sculp- 
tured silver plaque, will be chosen annually for 10 
years. 


Liberian Police Complete Training 


Lt. Col. William T. Thompson, Senior Deputy Po- 
lice Commissioner of National Police, and Captain 
Edwin H. Smythe, Police Inspector of National Police, 
Liberia, recently completed three months of study in 
the United States, under auspices of ICA, with the 
JACP Training Division directing their training. 


Colonel Thompson, specializing in a study of crimi- 
nal investigation and identification, visited the Metro- 
politan Police Department, Washington, D. C.; the 
Columbus, Ohio, Police Department; Chicago Police 
Department; Grand Rapids, Mich., Police Depart- 
ment, and various federal law enlorcement agencies. 


Inspector Smythe, specializing in traffic control and 
training, visited the Milwaukee, Wis., Police Depart- 
ment; the Metropolitan Police, Washington, D. C.: 
various federal law enforcement agencies, and took 
unit courses at Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute in Evanston, III. 





The photo above was taken when the two officials 
returned to Washington headquarters of IACP just 
prior to their departure for Liberia. Bidding bon 
voyage to the visitors are, I. to r., Officer Cowan, Met 
ropolitan Police, Washington, D. C., Colonel Thomp- 
son, Colonel Russell A. Snook, director of the IACP 
Training Division, Captain Smythe, and Colonel Mat 
thew C. Kirkpatrick, assistant director of the Division. 
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Two rugged little weapons that 
look like business and mean it 


teeede 


They pack a terrific power punch 


COLT COBRA- COLT DETECTIVE SPECIAL 


CALIBERS: .38 SPECIAL; 


The 15-0z. Cobra has been a long-time favorite with 
women detectives and plain-clothes men who like a 
lightweight weapon. And the 21-0z. Detective Special 
has always appealed to those who prefer greater heft. 
Both guns have plenty of knockdown and stopping 
power and can be counted on for the accurate, 
double-action shooting required in sudden emer- 
gencies. They are small enough to tuck away in a 
pocket or shoulder holster. Yet, with their ramp- 
type sights and rounded butts, they are easy to get 
into action fast and, like all Colt revolvers, they have 
that extra sixth shot that adds 20% more firing power. 


Colt’s line of revolvers and automatic pistols is 
complete. There’s one for every shooter. For the 
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name of your Registered Colt Pistol and Revolver 
Dealer, call Western Union and ask for Operator 25. 





It’s an old Colt tradition 
to make the finest guns 


Impartial tests recently 
made by the famous U.S. 
Testing Company proved 
the Colt Official Police 
a more rugged, depend- 
able law enforcement 
weapon than “Brand B.” This superiority results 
from a combination of the finest materials available 
and a brilliant basic design that calls for precision 
hand-fitting of all critical parts on all Colt guns. 














OLI When you bet your life, your best bet is a Colt— 


best by test! 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. © HARTFORD 15, CONN. 












IACP Officers Give Accounting At Honolulu, Conference 








Supt. W. J. Roach 


Col. Russell A. Snook 
Waterbury, Conn. 


IACP Training Div. 
Gives Annual Report 


TACP Headquarters 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
By Leroy E. Wike 
Washington, D. C. 


This is the fourth of the annual conferences of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police at which 
it has been my privilege to present the yearly report 
as your Executive Secretary. Because of its importance 
as a vital function of our Association, we have come 
to look upon the conference as the beginning and the 
end of the year’s activities. 

Since the policy of selecting the conference city two 
vears in advance was set at the New Orleans meeting 
in 1954, the office procedures, relative to plans for the 
annual meetings, have taken on a new pattern. As 
soon as feasible after the conference, the Executive 
Secretary meets with the chief in the city selected by 
the members for the meeting two years hence, to check 
with him on the hotel with the best facilities for our 
needs, and to select tentative dates. These are sub- 
mitted to the Board of Officers at the winter meeting 
for approval, and with these preliminary arrange- 
ments taken care of, the office personnel is geared 
for all out preparations for the next conference. 

Considerations of time, distance and travel expense 
govern the number of personal contacts made with the 
host chief to set up and coordinate the many con- 
ference functions. This year, only one trip to Hono- 
lulu was possible, and this placed an added burden 
on Chief Dan Liu, as it has required a tremendous 
amount of correspondence to keep all arrangements 
on an up-to-date basis. However, Chief Liu has been 
more than equal to all demands on his resourcefulness, 
and his ready response to all our needs has made our 
relationship most pleasant. 

Although the conference preparations are a con- 
tinuous function of the administrative office, it is only 
one of the activities of the Association, all of which 
grow more complex as we explore ways and means of 
developing the IACP service to law enforcement to 
its fullest potential. Every effort is made to keep the 
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Reviews Treasurer’s Records 


Leroy E. Wike Hon, Pre 2. J. M. Broughton 


Portsmouth, Va. 
Gives Memorial Resolution 


Executive Secretary, IACP 
“Headquarters Accounting. .” 


files of the Association up to the minute with all in 
formation which will allow us to be responsive to 
our members and friends who write to us for statis 
tics, information and the latest developments in police 
science and techniques. The importance of this ac- 
tivity points up our hope that we shall soon have 
the resources necessary to expand this service by an 
increase in personnel and facilities. The needs and 
the opportunities in this field are almost unlimited 
and IACP has the best world position to develop its 
full usefulness. 


We are forced to turn down many requests from 
writers and promoters that the Association conduct 
programs of research to supply them with material 
for stories, articles and promotional data. Our office 
strives to be as fully responsive as possible to all re 
quests from members for information, and we have 
maintained a most cordial relationship with publica- 
tions working constructively in the law enforcement 
field. 

We are obliged to check carefully on requests fon 
assistance of this nature, and limit our efforts to those 
which are not primarily for the profit of the write 
or publisher. 

On January Ist of next year, the IACP-ICA Police 
Training project will be three years old. Colonel} 
Russell A. Snook, director of the IACP Police Train 
ing Division, reports fully on the status of the training 
program. Several hundred high ranking police ex- 
ecutives have now gone back to their respective juris- 
dictions after having completed their studies and ob- 
servations in the United States, in addition to those 
now in the country. Some of these go back as mem- 
bers of IACP, and thus extend the influence of ow 
Association in international police cooperation. | 
would like to join President Otlewis and Colonel 
Snook in extending thanks to all of our members of 
the police agencies in the United States who have in- 
vited the participants to their respective jurisdictions 
for periods of study and observation. These contacts 
have provided a fine opportunity for the participants 
and their hosts to find out “how the other half lives.” 
They have been a major factor in establishing friend- 
ships between the police in these agencies and their 
guests. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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You're on your way like a 
‘shot” with Ford’s 
)i exclusive Interceptor V-8 Engine! 


all-new, 





Ford’s mighty Police Intercep- 
tor 361 V-8 Engine is loaded to go and keep 
going. When you “step on it”’ it’s like stepping on 
a trigger—three hundred and three horses explode 
into action! This great, new Interceptor Engine— 
exclusive in the 58 Ford Police Car—features 
Precision Fuel Induction, a combination of 


“expressway” manifolds, larger ports, higher-lift 


First Choice for Police Fleets . 
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valves, and machined combustion chambers to 
produce greater power on less gas! 

There’s nothing newer than the 58 Ford Police 
Car—in handling ease with new Magic-Circle 
steering, riding comfort with improved suspension, 
performance and economy with all-new V-8 power. 
And it’s a bear for punishment! 

Ford cars have been first choice for police use 
for years. Now, more than ever before, you get 
more from Ford leadership. See your Ford Dealer 
or write for Police Folder to: Ford Division, Fleet 
Sales Department, P. O. Box 658, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 
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‘The Executive Committee, at the 1954 Conlerence 
in New Orleans, considered an offer by a publishing 
firm to take over The Police Chief magazine, our 
official publication. For several years The Police 
Chief had been published at considerable cost to 
the Association. A committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent to study the proposal, recommended that the 
magazine be kept under the full control of the Asso- 
ciation, and that the Executive Secretary should ex- 
plore every means of increasing the revenues to make 
The Police Chief self supporting. The Executive 
Committee approved the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. I am pleased to report that we have been able 
to justify the confidence shown our office by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and that the financial breakdown 
for the past year shows we are now publishing our 
magaine at a modest profit. 


Reference to The Police Chief recalls the shock of 
the passing of Major Lou Smyth, of the Kansas City, 
Missouri, Police Department, suddenly on January 
3lst. For many years, Major Smyth had been a con- 
tributor to The Police Chief in his column, “Timely 
Suggestions,” and had reported the various features 
of the annual conferences in the post-conference issues. 
His many contributions to IACP will be greatly missed, 
but he has made a secure place for himself in the 
history of our Association. Lieutenant P. E. “Pat” 
Robinson, Director of Community Relations, Kansas 
City Police Department, who worked closely with 
Lou Smyth, now writes a column, ‘News and Views” 
which has become an interesting feature of The Police 
Chief. 


The Executive Committee, at the Chicago Confer- 
ence last year, authorized our office to conduct a sur- 
vey of all our members, to secure information on 
makes, models and types of automobiles most fre- 
quently stolen in the United States, with other per- 
tinent data on circumstances of auto theft. This in- 
formation was to be made available to the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers’ Association as a basis of devising 
“tamper proof” and “theft proof’ ingnition locks. 
A questionnaire, compiled by Vice President Frank 
A. Sweeney, Chairman of the Committee on Auto 
Theft, with the assistance of the Committee members, 
was sent to all Active IACP members. The returns 
were correlated and turned over to Chief Sweeney 
for forwarding to officials of the AMA. 


The standing and special committees of IACP are 
a vital part of Association machinery. They are the 
“workshops” through which many important func- 
tions are performed. On January 23rd, Superintend- 
ent John A. Lyddy, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, chair- 
man of the Committee on Communications, came to 
Washington, with his 1adio engineer, Mr. Clifford 
Frazer, and Lieutenant Walter Boas, of the Connecti- 
cut State Police, to attend a meeting of the Radio 
Electronics Television Manufacturers Association and 
represent [ACP in the discussion of the proper utili- 
zation of split channels and micro-wave frequencies 
in the police service. Superintendent Andrew J Ka- 
vanaugh of Wilmington, Delaware, a Past President 
of IACP and chairman of a special committee to 
work on a Police Code of Ethics, met with the Com- 
mittee and representatives of the National Conference 
of Police Associations at IACP Headquarters in Wash- 
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ington on March 7th, and again on August 8th. 
Chairman Kavanaugh hoped to have a full report 
on the Code of Ethics for this conference. 


On August Ist, Chief William H. Parker, of Los 
Angeles, Caiifornia, a member of the Committee on 
Legislation, represented the Association in a hearing 
before the House Judiciary Sub-Committee to study 
recent Supreme Court decisions, with special emphasis 
on the Supreme Court ruling in the Mallory case. 
This was a District of Columbia case in which a de- 
fendant, sentenced to execution on a conviction ol 
rape, was freed because the Court held that he was 
not arraigned without unnecessary delay. The Sub- 
Committee was studying proposed corrective legisla- 
tion made necessary by the effects of the Mallory De- 
cision on local law enforcement. 


Chief Raymond P. Gallagher, of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman of the Committee on Radio, 
Television and Motion Pictures, brought to the June 
13th Board of Officers meeting, a pilot film of the 
first story in the IACP sponsored “Police Hall ol 
Fame” Television series, to be produced by Bob 
Hope. The film was shown to all members in at- 
tendance, and it created a very favorable impression. 
Chief Gallagher reported that present plans provide 
for the presentation of the series some time this fall. 

The reports of our committee chairmen, covering 
the activities of the respective committees, as given at 
the annual conference and published in The Police 
Yearbook, represent the combined thinking and plan 
ning of police experts in every field of law enforce 
ment activity, and are in constant demand as authori 
tative references, along with the presentations of many 
experts in police and related fields who speak at the 
conference. 


Our office again cooperated this year, with the In- 
stitute of Makers of Explosives, in sending to all ow 
members materials to assist in publicizing the dangers 
of blasting caps. A number of members have sug- 
gested that this educational and safety endeavor be 
held earlier in the year, so that the posters and other 
media may be distributed in the public schools well 
in advance of the summer vacation. These sugges- 
tions have been passed on to the Institute for future 
reference. 

The location of the administrative offices of the 
Association in Washington, D.‘C., has given us the 
great advantage of close proximity to the law enforce- 
ment agencies and organizations in the District of 
Columbia having interests common with ours. The 
Association is greatly indebted to the Metropolitan 
Police, the United States Park Police, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the various Federal enforce- 
ment agencies and other police agencies in the Capital 
area for their responses to our requests for informa- 
tion and assistance. Also, we have been the recipient 
of many courtesies from the Embassies of the coun- 
tries in which we have members. During the past 
year, we have had the pleasure of collaboration with 
the Radio Electronics Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Boy Scouts of America, The American Auto- 
mobile Association, The National Conference of Po- 
lice Associations, the Washington Criminal Justice 
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Is your 
ammunition 
primed for 


emergencies? 


POWERFUL LOADS 
FOR ALL POLICE WORK 


357 Magnum 

Special high-power cartridges 
available with 158 gr. lead, or 
158 gr. “Hi-Speed” metal point 
bullets 


38 Special 

6 different types. Bullets include 
lead, metal point, ‘‘Hi-Way 
Master” metal-penetrating and 
Targetmaster” wad cutter 


44 Remington Magnum 
Super-power 240 gr. lead, gas- 
check bullet with more than a 
half ton of muzzle energy 


45 Automatic 

Powerful 230 grain bullet is 
metal-cased. Adapted to auto- 
matic pistols and submachine 
guns. 








When emergencies arise, the dependability of your ammunition 
may be all that stands between the lives of your officers and 
those of lawbreakers. Two exclusive dependability features make 
Remington ammunition especially suited for police use: 

1. “KLEANBORE” priming which will not rust or corrode 
the barrel. ‘‘Kleanbore” primed cartridges assure a clean, ac- 
curate revolver barrel—as well as instant ignition. 

2. The Remington OILPROOF feature, which seals both 
primer and bullet, prevents seepage of oil. The police officer can 
keep his revolver loaded for weeks or months with confidence 
that when an emergency arises, Remington ammunition will 
function dependably. 

Powerful, accurate Remington ammunition is available with 
these exclusive dependability features in a wide variety of loads, 
including metal point and metal-penetrating ‘‘ Hi-Way Master.” 
Specify Remington on your next order. 


REMINGTON SERVICE TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, please feel free 
to call on us. Just drop a line to Shooting Promotion Section, Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


Cuneo 
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“*Hi-Way Master aster’’ are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
**f1i-Speed’’ is a Trademark of Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 





Association, and other national and_ international 
organizations. 


One disadvantage of the wide geographical dis- 
persion of our membership is the impossibility of 
close personal contact, throughout the year, with our 
President and members of the Board of Officers and 
the Executive Committee. It would be wonderful to 
be able to meet with these officers to discuss all the 
procedures and problems as they arise. However, by 
judicious use of the telephone, and by continuous 
correspondence, we have been able to keep President 
Otlewis fully informed of all IACP matters, and have 
had the benefit of his advice and counsel from day 
to day. This is also true of the other officers and 
members of the Association. 


It is pleasing to report that our membership con- 
tinues to grow throughout the free world. As of 
September Ist, 1957, we have members in fifty-one 
countries, for a total of 3,394. This represents a net 
gain of 143 members during the past year. It should 
be emphasized that this healthy growth has been main- 
tained without, in any way, relaxing the strict con- 
trol provided in the Constitution and Rules on purity 
of membership. The soundness of this requirement 
is reflected in the high prestige of the organization, 
recognized throughout the free world as the outstand- 
ing professional Association of top ranking police 
executives. 


1 would like to express the deep thanks of ow 
office to all the officers and officials who comprise 
the IACP family. To President Otlewis, who has 
assumed and discharged many heavy responsibilities 
during the past year, for his unfailing kindness and 
courtesy, and for the fine qualities of character and 
personality which have brought honor and distine- 
tion to our Association; to Ray Ashworth and Colonel 
Russell A. Snook, and the staff members of the Traffic 
and ‘Training Division; to our Treasurer, Superin- 
tendent William J. (Dewey) Roach, for the many 
extra efforts he has put forth to expedite the fiscal 
processes of our organization; to John F. Murray, who, 
despite ill health, has given warm support and con- 
tinued interest to all IACP endeavors; and finally, 
1 would like to express my special thanks and appre- 
ciation to the ladies of the administration office staff, 
for their loyalty and dedication, and their versatility 
in performing the diverse procedures of the office. 


The offices of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police are pleasantly situated on the south side 
of the Mills Building, one block west of the White 
House in Washington, D. C. We have a nice view 
of the Washington Monument. I would like to ex- 
tend to you all a most cordial invitation to visit our 
office, and to inspect the facilities of IACP, which 
are always at your disposal. 


\ study of 5,000 licensed drivers in 25 states by 
the American Optometric Association, in cooperation 
with other agencies, revealed that 22 per cent had in- 
adequate depth perception; 21 per cent, inadequate 
acuity; 17 per cent, lateral phorias; vertical phorias, 
15 per cent; and inadequate field of vision, 10 percent. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE REPORT 


By Chief John D. Holstrom, Chairman 
Department of Police 
Berkeley, California 


The IACP Training Division Advisory Committee 
has been in close contact during the past year with 
the Training Division with respect to the operation 
of the International Police Training program con- 
ducted under contractual agreement with Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and International 
Educational Exchange Service. 

The Committee met in Washington, D. C. on De- 
cember 3, 1956, and the director of the Training Di- 
vision, through periodic contacts, has kept the chai 
man informed of the progress of the program. 

The following representatives of the Association 
were present at the December meeting: Chief George 
Otlewis, President, International Association of Chiefs 
of Police; Chief John D. Holstrom, First Vice Presi- 
dent and Chairman Advisory Committee; Chief Alfred 
T. Smalley, Second Vice President, Member Advisory 
Committee; Colonel Charles W. Woodson, Third Vice 
President, Member Advisory Committee; Chief Robert 
V. Murray, Fourth Vice President, Member Advisory 
Committee; Chief Frank A. Sweeney, Fifth Vice Presi 
dent, Member Advisory Committee; Chief Leroy E. 
Wike, IACP Executive Secretary, Committee Advisor; 
Colonel Russell A. Snook, Director, Training Division, 
Committee Secretary; and Mrs. Ione Conway, Secre 
tary, IACP Training Division. 

In addition, the following representatives of Federal 
agencies were present for part of the meeting: Byron 
Engle, Chief, Civil Police Administration Division, 
International Cooperation Administration; James A. 
Waln, Chief, Technical Assistance Training Staff; and 
Russell Riley, Director, International Educational Ex- 
change Service. 

A complete report of the activities of the Training 
Division was made by the director. The representa- 
ives of the Government explained the significance ol 
the International Police Training Program and point- 
ed out the important role of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police in providing professional 
services to the visiting police officials who are parti- 
cipants in the Technical Assistance program. 

The following is a summary of the recommenda- 
tions approved by the Committee and subsequently 
approved the following day, December 4, 1956, by the 
Board of Officers: 

1. Authority for the Training Division to make 
preliminary negotiations for continuation of existing 
contractual agreements with International Coopera 
tion Administration; 

2. Authority for the IACP Training Division to 
maintain an operating account of $25,000; 

3. Coordination of the activities of the Training 
Division Advisory Committee with the International 
Relations Committee and the Education and Training 
Committee; 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


£38670 eee 
X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $41°° 


Dealers) 





Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 





The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 


EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 


1 Cut Film Holder since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 


1 ue As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 24x31, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 


in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
3: Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of 7 colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 









The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 244x344 and 34%4x4Y% film or film pack. 


, Price complete $138.00 


SRC 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 








4. Investigation of the possibility of promoting na- 
tional and regional police associations outside of the 
United States, to be coordinated with the establish- 
ment of state chapters; ICA support under contrac- 
tual arrangements for the payment of dues in the 
IACP for participants coming to the United States; 
and; 

5. Authority to the Training Division to investigate 
the possibility of assistance from foundations and other 
sources to support training and education. 

The negotiations have proceeded and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration has informed Pres- 
ident Otlewis that the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police will be called upon to continue its 
services in the International Police Training Program. 

The activities of this Committee have been co- 
ordinated with the International Relations Commit- 
tee, and these two Committees have jointly sponsored 
the International Seminar which is a special feature 
of this Annual Conference. 

A Special Committee, headed by Colonel Charles 
W. Woodson, was appointed to investigate interna- 
tional affiliations, affiliations with state chapters, and 
the contract providing for payment of memberships 
for participants. These matters will be reported on 
by this Special Committee. 

With respect to payment of membership dues for 
participants in the International Police Training Pro- 
gram by International Cooperation Administration, 
the President has signed an Agreement with Interna- 
tional Cooperation and procedures are now being de- 
veloped. 

The Training Division is investigating the possibili- 
ty of securing outside assistance to promote the work of 
the Association in the exchange of police information 
internationally. 


At the Board of Officers meeting in June, the recom- 
mendation by this Committee and the International 
Relations Committee to hold an International Semi- 
nar was approved and money set aside for that pur- 
pose, 

Since this program started on January 1, 1955, it 
has continued to increase in size and importance, and 
with the development our Association has benefited 
in many ways. Exchange of information is one of 
the foundations in the progress of police service in the 
United States. This program has emphasized the 
importance of extending the exchange of professional 
police information internationally. 

The Training Division, as of September 15, 1957, 
had programmed 334 officials from 42 coutries; 226 
agencies in the United States have cooperated in the 
program. The utilization of these professional facil- 
ities through the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police is a service which is recognized as an impor- 
tant part of the Technical Assistance program of the 
United States Government. 

The future offers a great opportunity to continue 
this service. The crucial world situation requires that 
the police service make its contribution to a better 
understanding between the peoples of the free world. 


This Committee recommends that the Association 
continue its support of the program of the United 
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States Government and that it promote in every way 
possible, within its capabilities, the continued expan- 
sion internationally, of our activities as a professional 
association. 

To that end, it is recommended that the Training 
Division Advisory Committee be continued and that 
its membership consist of the Vice Presidents, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and the Director of the Training Di 
vision. 

On behalf of the members of this Committee, I ex 
press to President Otlewis, the Executive Secretary and 
olficers of the Association, appreciation for thei 
understanding and support, and to the members, ap 
preciation for their active participation. 

To Colonel Snook and the members of his staff of 
the Training Division, we express our appreciation 
for the services they are rendering on behalf of the 
Association. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
By Col. Russell A. Snook 
Washington, D. C. 


This annual report, the third to be submitted by 
the Training Division, contains a brief summary ol 
the ativities during the period from January 1, 1955, 
the date on which the original contract with Interna- 
tional Cooperatiion Administration became effective, 
through September 15, 1957. During the past year 
the International Police Training program has in- 
creased in size and importance. 

For the period January |, 1955 to September 15, 
1957, the total number of officials programmed for 
the International Cooperation Administration was 
290, and for the International Exchange Service, 404, 
representing 44 countries, for the three year period. 

In addition to the regular programs arranged for 
the Government agencies, six officials on independent 
projects have been programmed. 

The activities in connection with the Government 
programs have stimulated interest in many parts of 
the world, and as a result inquiries and interviews 
have totaled 154. 

(A complete list showing the number of partici- 
pants by countries, from January 1, 1955 through Sep- 
tember 15, 1957 accompanied the report. It shows a 
total of 334 trainees from 42 countries were program- 
med in,this period, with programs to December 31, 
1957 pending for 70 additional trainees, 2 additional 
countries.) 

The Training Division provides consultation serv- 
ices to the Government agencies when the programs 
are in the planning phase. The programs are care- 
fully established in close cooperation with the partici- 
pants. Counsel, guidance, instruction, and evaluation 
constitute a part of the programming process. These 
services are an essential and fundamental part of the 
overall program. But the success of the program de- 
pends in great measure on the assistance of the co- 
operating agencies. 

In arranging the programs during the period Janu 
ary 1, 1955, through September 13, 1957, facilities of 
the following agencies have been utilized by the 
Training Division: Municipal Police Departments, 99; 
County Police Departments, 8; State Police or High 
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way Patrols, 23; Federal Government Law Enforce- 
ment and Other Agencies, 20; Police Departments 
outside U. S., 4; Penal and Correctional Institutions, 
22; Fire Departments, 9; Other State and Municipal 
Agencies, 14; Non-governmental Agencies, 27. In ad- 
dition, 13 universities have been utilized. 

The utilization of these prefessional facilities 
through the [ACP constitutes an important service to 
the United States Government in the Technical Assist- 
ance program, the value of which has been recognized 
in an official communication from International Co- 
operation Administration to President Otlewis; in 
a statement in the United States Senate, by Senator 
Alexander Wiley of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
who pointed out this program as a model in technical 
assistance; and by Mr. Byron Engle who represents 
the International Cooperation Administration at this 
Conference. Equally important are the reactions ol 
the participants, all of whom have expressed their com- 
plete satisfaction with the programs that they have 
received. 

The Training Division is in daily contact with the 
office of the Executive Secretary on matters relating 
to the program. The President and officers of the 
Association have shown their interest and given their 
support. The Training Division Advisory Committee 
is the official channel through which the Training 
Division maintains contact with the Association, To 
all of these officials I express on behalf of the Training 
Division, appreciation for their understanding and 
close support. In particular, I express to Chairman 
John Holstrom of the Training Division Advisory 
Committee, with whom I have maintained close con- 
tact during the past two years, my appreciation for 
the valuable assistance given by him and the members 
of his Committee. 

The services rendered by the officials of the various 
police departments of both members and non-members 
have, or will receive, official recognition for their co- 
operation. I desire to express to all of them our ap- 
preciation and assistance that they have given us, with- 
out which we could not successfully continue the 
program. I am sure that these officials would be 
gratified to receive the praises which come from the 
participants when they return to Washington for con- 
ferences and evaluation. Many of the officials have 
received from the visiting officials direct expressions 
of appreciation. 

The reports of the President and the Chairman ol 
the Training Division Advisory Committee contain an 
explanation of the present status of the program 
with recommendations for continuing the services. 

The program offers an opportunity to our Associ- 
ation to support the activities of the United States 
Government and should inspire us to promote the 
extension of our international activities at a time 
when there is an urgent need for better understanding 
among the peoples of the free world. 


Havenner Heads |. T. E. 


Joseph E. Havenner, director of engineering and 
technical services for the Automotive Club of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, was elected president 
of the Institute of Traffic Engineers at the 27th an- 
nual meeting of the organization held recently in 
Detroit. Havenner, who has served in several im- 
portant positions in the Institute, is widely recognized 
as a leader in the traffic engineering profession. He 
succeeds J. Carl McMonagle, assistant director, High- 
way Traffic Safety Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 


ADD A THIRD DIMENSION TO 
EVIDENCE PHOTOGRAPHY 





Evidence photography is important in police work, both 
as an aid in solving crimes and in presenting evidence to 
the jury. The more descriptive the photograph, the more 
valuable it becomes to the investigating officers. It 
serves to refresh their memories and often may reveal 
additional evidence that previously was overlooked. 

The three dimensional Stereo Graphic performs this 
function more perfectly than any other camera. That’s 
because it adds the dimension of depth to police photog- 
raphy. The officers and jurors can view the scene exactly 
as it appeared when the investigators arrived. Distances 
between objects can be easily visualized while the whole 
scene springs to life in natural color for easy identifica- 
tion of evidence. 

There are no focusing problems with the Stereo 
Graphic because every picture is automatically in focus 
from foreground to background. It is the easiest stereo 
camera in the world to operate. There is only one dial 
to set. 

With the Stereo Graphic the shutter is automatically 
cocked as the film is advanced. Double exposures are 
automatically prevented. Also provided are a film counter 
dial anc built-in flash synchronization. Its lightweight, 
precision die-cast aluminum body gives the camera rug- 
gedness that assures years of trouble-free service. 

For additional information, call the local Graflex 
dealer listed in the yellow pages of your phone book or 
write Dept. PC-127, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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International Identification Conference 





Highlights Of “The 


F2ud 1447 Coufereuce 


Over 250 fingerprint experts, ballistics specialists, 
forensic chemists and crime laboratory professionals, 
representing police departments from 48 States, Cana- 
da and Latin America met at the Hotel Chalfonte 
Haddon-Hall in Atlantic City, Aug. 25-29. It was 
the 42nd annual Conference of the International 
Association for Identification that brought these crimi- 
noligists together. International in name as well as 
in fact, the corridors of the Conference site reverbe- 
rated with conversations in French, Spanish and Eng- 
lish. 

On August 26, C. Lester Trotter, assistant director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, gave a 
paper on FOOTPRINTING OF INFANTS. Mt. 
‘Trotter urged closer cooperation between law enlorce- 
ment agencies and local hospitals in recording the 
footprints of newborn babies. An infant's footprints, 
he said, can be very helpful to police in solving iden- 
tity mixups or kidnapping cases. He urged that a lec- 
ture program be started by identification personnel 
to explain the basic fundamentals of taking and iden- 
tifying footprints to the personnel of local hospitals. 
Footprinting courses, he added, could also be included 
in the curricula of nursing schools. 

Like fingerprints, no two footprints are exactly 
alike, Trotter said, thus making positive identifica- 
tion possible. It is easier to take an infant's footprint, 
he explained, because of the comparative rigidity olf 
the foot compared with the hands. He cited the kid- 
napping case of Robert J. Marcus from his San Fran- 
cisco home in 1955 as an example of footprinting 
effectiveness. Several days after the September 19 
abduction, he said, a baby was found in New Jersey 
believed to be the Marcus infant. A check of foot- 
prints in Washington showed it was not. Later, a 
child was found in Stockton, California and this one 
was proven to be the Marcus boy through comparison 
of footprints. 

Other addresses during the day were given by James 
F. Shumate, Lieutenant in Charge, Police Laboratory, 
Denver, Colorado who spoke on STANDARDIZA- 
TION OF COLOR jointly with Captain Vincent 
Thornton, Nassau County (NY) Police Department, 
who followed with an illustrated talk on COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY AS USED BY THE NASSAU 
COUNTY POLICE. ‘The two speakers stressed and 
illustrated how speedier and more accurate identifi- 
cation of “mug” shots was accomplished by color 
photography, saving considerable time and releasing 
key police personnel. 

Lieutenant Robert Pardua, commanding officer, 
Ballistics Bureau, New York City Police Department, 
spoke on the PROBLEMS CONFRONTED IN 
THE HANDLING OF BALLISTICS EVIDENCE. 

On the second day of the seminars, Robert L. Bouck, 
Special Agent In Charge, Protective Research Section, 
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Baltimore, Maryland 


U. S. Secret Service, gave an illuminating talk on 
THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO THE SUP- 
PRESSION OF COUNTERFEITING, and showed 
the impressive preventative measures our government 
has taken to safeguard our currency. He stressed 
how the presence of counterfeit money was usually 
ascertained by local law enforcement personnel, 
and lauded them as his department's ‘First Line of 
Defense.” 

The second day’s seminars closed with an address 
by Sergeant Clarence W. Baker, New Jersey State 
Police, in charge of Laundry Mark and Cleaning Iden- 
tification. Sergeant Baker told how his department 
had built up one of the most impressive code files 
of laundries and cleaners throughout the world, and 
urged all Police Departments everywhere to call on 
the facilities of his Bureau, in the identification of 
this type of evidence. He cited how many otherwise 
“perfect crimes” had been solved by the study of this 
type of evidence. Visiting police personnel have a 
standing invitation to call on Sergeant Baker when 
near his Laboratory in Trenton. He further stated 
that any police inquiries directed to him will be 
acknowledged promptly, and evidence forwarded for 
identification will be classified and returned prompt 
ly, usually within two days after receipt thereof. 

The third day of the Conference was highlighted 
by the presence of John P. Dulfy, State Police Chemist, 
New Jersey State Police, who gave an absorbing talk 
on the APPROACH TO SCIENTIFIC CRIME. 

Perhaps one of the most necessary needs in police 
work today, the cultivation of memory, was discussed 
by Rolland L. Soule, associate director, Southern Po 
lice Institute, Louisville, Ky. His illustrated talk, 
FLASH RECOGNITION TRAINING FOR OBSER- 
VATION AND PERCEPTION IN LAW ENFORCE 
MENT WORK, summarized the course that is given 
at the Southern Police Institute, whereby it is possible 
to get only a fleeting glimpse of a face, vehicle, o1 
other object, and retain the total mental picture. Dr. 
Soule explained that we all possess strong gifts of 
observation, and that training in perception can be 
developed to maximum level by certain exercises. 

The tinal day of the Conference on August 29, 
was devoted to the election of officers for the coming 
year. Outgoing President Eric Ekebom of the Rock- 
ford Police Department, Rockford, Illinois, who had 
presided over the seminars and business meeting for 
the four days, welcomed the new President for 1957-58, 
Robert E. Vollmer, Supervisor, Records and Identifi 
cation Section, Police Department, Miami, Florida. 

Alter greeting incoming Vice Presidents Edward J. 
Moellering, of the Houston Police Department, and 
Captain Birk Harl, of the Evansville (Indiana) Police 
Department, the new President offered a resolution 
expressing a vote of appreciation to the IACP for 
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Supervisor Robert E. Vollmer, newly elected presi- 
dent of the IAT, left, has an attentive audience in his 
first vice president, Supt. Edward J. Moellering, Po- 
lice Bureau of Identification, Houston, Tex., and 
Private Investigator Jack Rytten, Baltimore. 


making it possible for so many of their departmental 
members to attend the Identification Conference. 
This was seconded, and voted on unanimousty. 


“Without the help of these men who are our chiefs, 
many of us would not be able to attend these annual 
conferences,” Vollmer said. Speaking with quiet con 
viction the Floridian cited the recent FBI Reports 
for 1956, which showed that crime has increased 4 
times the per capita population of the country, since 
1950. 


“That is why our Conference this year is more sig- 
nificant than at any time previously,” Mr. Vollmei 
said. “At all stages of the investigative proceedings, 
fingerprint experts, ballistics specialists, questioned 
document examiners, and Crime Lab _ professionals 
are jointly engaged in an adventure far more difficult 
than merely evaluating evidence. They are dealing 
with relations between people, and the duties aris- 
ing from those relations, and questions as to the limits 
of those duties. 


“Responsible investigating makes the utmost de- 
mands upon the intellectual powers, the insight, and 
the stamina of police specialists today,” Vollmer added. 
“Theirs is the function of infusing law with the qual- 
ity of common sense, and incontrovertible facts. We 
identification specialists are empowered and required 
within the framework of the law’s command to as- 
certain and give effect to the claims of law enforce- 
ment. 


“A balanced conception of tradition and progress, 
conservatism and growth, demands that Identification 
men everywhere see our work not as a series of un- 
related cases, but as an organic whole. The goal of 
Identification statemanship is to do this without go- 
ing to unreasonable extremes, and by acting in obedi- 
ence to the laws laid down by others.” 


The Conference concluded with Bob Vollmer’s 
challenging message to the delegates. 
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A private extremely dependable communications net- 
work for the swift and secret exchange of informa- 
tion for more efficient supervision of the patrol 
forces. 


COORDINATE ACTION 





Activities of all forces — foot, mounted and cruisers 
— can be directed and coordinated by this one spe- 
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men can quickly obtain assistance of entire depart- 
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Persounel Management 


By BERNARD R. CALDWELL, Commissioner 
California Highway Patrol 
Sacramento, California 


The California Highway Patrol has instituted a 
plan to increase the efficiency of its departmental 
operations through improved management practices. 
‘The plan includes the presentation of an extensive 
training course in Field Operations Management for 
all supervisory personnel as well as the formulation 
of procedural manuals covering management respon- 
sibilities. 

The Patrol was initiaterd through legislative en- 
actment in 1929. The action was based on recogni- 
tion of the need for devoting increased attention to 
uniformity in dealing with the traffic problem. 

Through the years, the Patrol has continued to ex- 
pand in every phase. However, the full effect of ex- 
pansion has been mitigated by the increase in popula- 
tion and vehicle registration, with their additional 
accident exposure factors. 


The Patrol’s ability to provide increased produc- 
tion without a corresponding increase in the number 
of producing personnel could only be effected by an 
increase in the efficiency of those available to produce. 
The “efficient accomplishment of work through peo- 
ple” is the job of management. If the problem ol 
increased efliciency was to be met, it would have to 
be through improved functioning of the management 
process. 


The ever-increasing traffic problem, the addition 
of personnel, and the geographic decentralizaztion of 
operations has added to the problem of uniform man- 
agement practices of the California Highway Patrol. 
A high order of managerial skill is becoming increas- 
ingly necessary if problems are to be satisfactorily 
resolved. 


To effectively utilize available management forces, 
it was essential that a sound program be developed 
which clearly delineates responsibilities and duties 
of all levels. Delineation of responsibilities and du- 
ties does not, in itself, secure the necessary understand- 
ing which will allow personnel involved to accept 
and fulfill these duties and responsibilities. The 
understanding must be accomplished: first, through 
formal training to provide a uniform basis of inter- 
pretation; and, second, by a continuous follow-up 
program of field training accomplished through 
proper supervision. 


In order to establish an accurate evaluation of the 
conditions affecting management, a series of internal 
conferences was held to obtain ideas and suggestions 
from a representative cross section of traffic officers 
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as well as working supervisors. Subject matter gathe1 

ed was reviewed and modified by staff, then a selected 

group was assigned to develop a management train- 
ing program based on the provided material. 

Procedural manuals were developed in order to 
accomplish the following specific objectives: 

a. Develop sound capable leadership. 

b. Establish uniformity in the execution of depart 

mental policy and procedure. 

c. Assist all levels of management by providing 
analysis and guidance in meeting the problems 
involved in their responsibilities and duties. 
Set standards of performance for each manage- 
ment level. 

e. Promote efficient accomplishment of the depart- 
mental objectives of prevention of death, per- 
sonal suffering, and economic loss caused by 
trafic accidents and congestion. 


a. 


Most administrative training programs are gener- 
alized, since the principles and practices taught must 
be applicable to many different types and kinds ol 
organizations. Fortunately, the duties and respon- 
sibilities of units within the Patrol are essentially the 
same throughout the state. Differences are largely in 
the geographical size of units or number of personnel 
assigned. This made possible a field operations man- 
agement course which could receive universal inter- 
pretation with necessary adjustment to conditions 
being made by the respective supervisors being train- 
ed. This also allowed the course to be specifically 
designed to deal with the management problem and 
techniques of one organization, the California High- 
way Patrol. 


Basis for organization of both the training course 
and the procedural manuals was determined afte 
grouping the management activities of the Patrol into 
five processes. The processes were listed as Planning, 
Organizing, Directing, Coordinating, and Controlling. 
When the processes were divided, a search was made 
to determine rules, precepts, or principles by which 
they were governed. These principles and rules were 
then discussed in Vol. No. 1, under the title of Princi- 
ples of Field Operations Management. Next, the re 
sponsibilities of command levels were discussed resepc- 
tively in Volumes 2, 3, and 4. Volumes 5 and 6 outlined 
the duties for which lieutenants and sergeants were 
accountable. 


Review of this arranged material indicated that to 
fulfill responsibilities of management, that is, ac- 
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complishing work through people, additional infor- 
mation must be supplied to provide techniques ol 
guiding human behavior into productive channels. 
This was done in Volume 7, entitled Supervision and 
Leadership, and the subject was dealt with in a sepa- 
rate course during the management training. 


Volume 8, entitled Appendix, is composed of docu- 
mentary examples illustrating desirable management 
practices illustrated by past performance on the part 
of commanders. 


The formal instruction program was begun in May, 
1957 with the fifteen District Commanders attending 
the first session. The next series of classes were 
scheduled for the 105 Area Commanders and Lieuten- 
ants. Included in these sessions were key civilian 
supervisory personnel. The final group of classes 
were composed of 226 sergeants and prospective ser- 
geants. 


A particularly effective device was utilized to pro- 
vide the application step in the training program. 
A departmental plan which had been activated in 
the past and which had failed to show proper execu- 
tion was reinstated and presented to each level ol 
command as they were given training. Trainees were 
required to properly supplement or implement the 
plan as required by the responsibilities outlined in 
the management course. 
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Coincident with their illustrating proper manage- 
ment practices, they were required to apply the prin- 
ciples of supervision and leadership to the problem. 
At the culmination of the course, the plans completed 
during the training session were placed in actual 
operation. Determination of the effectiveness of the 
training program will be based upon statistical evalu- 
ation of the results of what was taught as proper 
management practices. The necessary followup to 
the training program is being accomplished on a con- 
tinuous basis by constant review of statistical controls 
and continuous inspection of management practices 
by all levels. 


Reactions of trainees to the presented material 
were described by Instructor, Captains R. C. Blossom 
and R. B. Langer, as follows: “In view of the fact 
that the Highway Patrol has received national awards 
for police supervision each year for the past seven 
years, we expected to encounter the attitude that man- 
agement training was not particularly needed. Ex- 
actly the opposite was true. In attempting to cope 
with the problems occasioned by increased complex- 
ity due to growth, every level of management exhibit- 
ed a desire to take advantage of any information which 
would assist in the discharge of their responsibilities. 


“Recognition that a clear establishment of working 
relationships promoted efficient accomplishment of 
work seemed to be common to all trainees. The 
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providing of common definitions of management terms 
promoted discussion of management problems with 
a greater degree of understanding than had hereto- 
fore been possible.” 


Present conclusions indicate the time devoted to this 
program was well spent, and its value will be evi- 
denced by an even greater efficiency of operation by 
the Patrol. 


HALL RECEIVES WILLIAMS AWARD 


The American Museum of Safety has presented its 
annual award for distinguished safety achievement 
by an individual to John J. Hall, director of the 
Esso Safety Foundation. 


Known as the “father of motor vehicle inspection” 
and one of the founders of the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators, Mr. Hall received the 
Arthur Williams Memorial 
Award. It was established 
under the will of Mr. Wil- 
liams, industrialist who was a 
founder and the first presi- 
dent of both the American 
Museum of Safety and the 
Greater New York. Satety 
Council. 

Mr. Hall has been active 
in the field of traffic safety 
for more than 30 years and 
pioneered many street and 
highway programs that are in nation-wide use today. 
He successfully introduced the first “Save a Life” 
campaign in 1927, calling for state-wide periodic in- 
spection of motor vehicles. 





John J. Hall 


While associated with the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, he promoted the 
country’s first state-wide driver education program, 
using the first high-school driver education textbook, 
entitled “Man and the Motor Car.” 


In 1931, he assisted the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads in establishing the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators and was elected its only 
honorary member for his services. 


Mr. Hall has headed the Esso Safety Foundation 
since it was organized in 1954. It cooperates in high- 
school driver education programs, and provides fi- 
nancial support for.courses attended by high-school 
and college teachers of driver education, and for 
trafic safety seminars for judges, prosecutors, and 
police officials. 


These courses are conducted by organizations and 
educational institutions like the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the International Association of Police Chiefs, 
the Center for Safety Education of New York Uni- 
versity, and the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University. 


Mr. Hall is also manager of Esso Standard Oil 
Company's newly-organized highway traffic depart- 
ment, which was created because of the huge ex- 
pansion in federal programs of highway development. 
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Award Ceremony In Hamilton, Ontario 





In the photo above, Chief Leonard G. Lawrence, 
of the Hamilton, Ontario, Police Department receives 
the IACP Police Fleet Safety Contest Award from the 
Hon. Kelso Roberts, Attorney General for Ontario. 
Special ceremonies marked the presentation Novem 
ber 1, honoring the Hamilton Police Department 
for placing third in Municipal Group I. 


“It is a timely occasion,” Attorney General Roberts 
said, “in that it enables me to congratulate the whole 
police force of Hamilton, led by you, Chief Lawrence, 
and because I have just returned from a section of 
Northern Ontario where public opinion has been 
very much aroused by reason of a series of very serious 
fatal highway accidents. 

“The Hamilton Police Department, with a fleet of 
33 vehicles and 110 drivers, has just emerged from a 
Continental contest in which more than 200 police 
fleets have engaged, seeking a palm for the best acci- 
dent rate for the year ending last June. The fleet oper- 
ated more than a million miles and achieved the out- 
standing accident rate of only .83 accidents per 100,000 
miles of operation. In order to win third place in 
the municipal police group, this Canadian entry had 
to reduce by more than 300 per cent its accident 
rate of the previous year, and succeeded in doing so. 


“In congratulating Hamilton and its police force 
in attaining this distinction, may [ point out that 
such outstanding accomplishment indicates what 
could be done in many thousands of units other than 
police units. 

“To attain anything like comparable results, drivet 
training and driving ability must be greatly improved 
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and can be by organized effort, but it never will be 
until it is on an organized plane far greater in scope 
and effort than anything that has been witnessed to 
date.” 


Driver Education Awards Announced 


Twenty states achieved the nation’s top award, the 
Award of Excellence,: for the extent and quality of 
their driver education programs conducted during 
the 1956-1957 school year, the board of judges for 
the Tenth Annual National High School Driver Edu 
cation Award Program has announced. 

The states selected for the Award of Excellence are: 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min 
nesota, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, and Wis 
consin. 

Awards of Honor were earned by three states: Mis 
souri, and New Hampshire and Texas. An Award of 
Merit was won by Maine. In addition, California 
and North Dakota were given Special Citations fon 
Driver Education Attainment of their private and 
parochial schools in 1956-1957. 

Thomas N. Boate, manager of the Accident Pre- 
vention Department of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, which sponsors this officially 
authorized national driver education award program, 
cited three factors as significant to the growth of this 
program during the past decade. These factors are: 
A steady gain in the number of states offering financial 
aid to high schools meeting national standards of ap 
proved course requirements; the lower premiums offer- 
ed by most insurance companies for graduates ol 
driver education courses meeting such national stand 
ards, and an increase in the number of organizations 
and groups supporting the program. 


“Financial Responsibility’ Chart 


Up to date information on financial respon 
sibility and related laws of all states is contained 
in a comprehensive single page chart analysis now 
ready for distribution, the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies has announced. 





The chart, entitled “Analysis of Motor Vehicle 
Financial Responsibility and Related Laws,’ super- 
sedes the Analysis of Security-Type Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Laws, last published in October 
1955. It is broader in scope and includes the follow 
ing information: 

1. Liabilty limits 

2. Compulsory laws (summarized) 

3. Requirements of security, proof and satisfaction 
in case of accident, conviction or judgment 
Minimum property damage 
Reciprocity provisions 
6. Requirements as to evidence of insurance afte1 

accident 


7. Exemptions 
8. Unusual provisions 
9. Supplementary laws, including unsatisfied judg- 


ment and impoundment 
Charts may be obtained at 20 cents per copy from 
Editor, Law Publications, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New York 38, 
New York. 
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Better Policing Through Respect and Understanding 
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Tu Police Mauagemeut 


By G. DOUGLAS GOURLEY 
Head, Department of Police Science and 
Administration, Los Angeles State College 





Los Angeles, California 


‘Today in law enforcement, as in private industry, 
we are learning that our efficiency and effectiveness 
can be greatly increased by applying principles of 
human relations. When we refer to human relations 
in police management we mean the methods by which 
supervisors motivate policemen to extend themselves 
to do a better job through respect and understanding 
rather than by attempting to dominate by force or 
fear.' 

HISTORY OF SUPERVISION 

The earliest written records we have—picture writ- 
ing on the walls of the pyramids of Egypt, show us 
the supervisors of that day. They were brutes of men 
carrying a spear in one hand and a whip in the other. 
Cowering before them, slaves tore at the back-breaking 
task of hauling immense timbers and stones, or of 
bending a galley boat’s heavy oars. 

The supervisor of that day enforced his orders with 
a lash of the whip and punished insubordination with 
a thrust of a spear. His supervisory tools were terror, 
brute force, and death. 

A thousand years later, in the Middle Ages, the 
lot of the working man had improved little. He was 
called a “serf” and worked for a feudal lord or baron 
under conditions which virtually amounted to slavery. 
He fought in his master’s armies and toiled as a farm 
hand in his fields. He lived in poverty and filth. 

His supervisor, still, was a brute with a whip. The 
whip was used often and mercilessly, and if this did 
not achieve the desired result, the serf was sent to 
the dungeon for torture, starvation, or death. 

The progress of human relations in management 
was slow for ,the next several centuries. Gradually 
the worker was given more rights. Eventually he 
was paid for his services, but he was still looked upon 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR—Mr. Gowrley is head of the 
Department of Police Science and Administration, Los 
Angeles State College. He started his career as a social 
worker, but after two years joined the Los Angeles Police 
Department in 1937. He served for 20 years, through all 
ranks up to and including inspector, in assignments that 
included all phases of police activity. During World War 
II he was on leave of absence.to serve as Lieutenant Com- 
mander for three and one-half years with the U. S. Navy. 
He is the author of “Public Relations and the Police,” 
“A Bibliography of Criminal Procedure” (Robert Walter, 
co-author), and “A Bibliography of Police Public Rela- 
tions,” as well as numerous articles in leading police and 
education professional journals, 
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as a commodity to be obtained at the lowest possible 
price and discarded at the pleasure of management. 
Hours of work, and the conditions under which work 
was done, in many of our earliest factories were ex 
tremely bad. Wages would meet only the barest 
necessities of life. 

As the years passed, and as democratic ideas [liltered 
from government into the workshops, employees gain 
ed more and more rights. The use of force by supei 
visors became less and less prevalent, but discipline 
was still harsh, and public reprimand, sarcasm and 
ridicule were common. 


We have come a long way from the conditions olf 
the past—certain rights of workers have become law; 
employees are better educated and will not tolerate 
inhuman conditions; unions have become powerful 
and have helped to force reforms; competition for 
competent workers is keener and work is easier to find. 
The real reason for much of our most recent progress 
toward better working conditions, however, is man 
agement’s discovery that greater production is possible 
when workers are satisfied with their jobs. The whole 
philosophy of management and supervision has 
changed during the past few years; it is known now 
that individuals can be motivated to contribute their 
ability wholeheartedly only through leadership, and 
never by force or fear. 

Successful human relations or employee relations 
activity must focus attention on the ambitions, the 
hopes, the abilities and the emotions of our fellow 
men. We must reckon with likes and dislikes, and 
above all, with the desire to exist as an individual. 


BASIC FACTORS 

Some of the basic factors of human relations in 
police work at first appear quite materialistic, but 
they all have psychological effects. A desire fon 
security in one form or another motivates all of us. 
For this reason it is necessary, in order to attract and 
hold qualified men in the police service, to pay ade- 
quate salaries and to give equitable salary increases 
based on the satisfactory performance of duty. 

The struggle for economic existence and the search 
for recognition are closely related. Reward in terms 
of money is a symbol. Once the minimum essentials 
for living are assured, the pay check becomes impor 
tant mainly because it makes possible greater satis 
factions outside the job. Good pay means more com 
fort, more possessions, more entertainment, more edu 
cation for children, a higher social position, and 
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wider opportunities for self-development. Adequate 
compensation is, then, of great importance to police- 
men in any community. 

Security must also be provided in the form of a 
social retirement system that will permit policemen 
to look forward to retirement at a reasonable age, 
with full assurance that they will have economic 
security in their later years. 

While on the job, policemen should be kept as 
free as possible from financial worry over their own 
and their families’ illnesses. This can be accomplish- 
ed through providing adequate sickness and accident 
insurance, hospital and surgical plans, and life in- 
surance. 

Officers should be kept as content as possible on 
the job by satisfactory working conditions. Adequate 
ventilation, illumination, and rest rooms should be 
provided. Hours of work should be equitably sched- 
uled. Liberal provision should be made for days 
off, vacations and sick time with pay. It should be 
apparent also, that policemen should be fairly and 
impartially selected, not only for entrance to the de- 
partment, but also for assignment to jobs, for trans- 
fer and for promotion. 


RECOGNITION AND STATUS 

A. most important factor in human relations is 
status. Status refers to the position which a police- 
man holds in the opinion of members of his } wren 
ment and the citizens of his community. Status may 
be achieved formally through promotion, or infor- 
mally in many ways. Theoretically all policemen 
have equal opportunity for promotion, but in practice 
this is not true. This is because of the very limited 
number of supervisory positions and the different 
abilities of the policemen concerned. There should 
always be a possibility of reward for increasing ex 
perience and efficient service. Methods other than 
promotion must be found to bestow status and to 
give recognition to rank and file policemen for loyal 
and efficient service.t John M. Pfiffner has said, in 
discussing “status for the little fellow,’ that one ol 
the biggest problems in the motivation of people at 
work is creating some sort of recognition and prestige 
for the great mass of submerged humanity, because 
the need for ego-satisfaction exists with the humble 
worker just as for the manager or supervisor. 

Policemen, like workers in other fields, often derive 
a sense of prestige from their association with a suc 
cessful organization. Pride in the U. S. Marine Corps, 
for instance, is well known. By providing departmen- 
tal emblems or insignia, many police administrators 
formally recognize this desire to be identified with 
a good department. Most of these emblems consist 
of cloth patches which are worn on the shoulder o1 
upper arm. A few are of metal and are worn on the 
lapel or collar. Some departments provide emblems 
which are distinctive from each other for their differ- 
ent divisions or units. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 

When older members of a police force find them- 
selves working beside recruits, the “old timer’ feels 
that they are the backbone of the department—that 
‘John P. Kenney, “Police and Human Relations in Management.” 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science. 45 :II, 
July-August 1954. p. 222. 
2W E. Parker and R. W. Kliemeier, Human Relations in Supervision. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 1951. p4. 
3Ibid, p. 5. 
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they are a sort of aristocracy in the organization to 
which newcomers may not belong until they have 
demonstrated not only ability but also durability. It 
is only natural that this group should feel that they 
deserve, as individuals, more attention, more recogni- 
tion, and more pay than do recruits. 


A committee recently appointed to study personnel 
practices in one of the larger police departments re- 
alized the need for such recognition, and recommend- 
ed that a salary step-up schedule be established which 
would allow nominal increases in salary for efficient 
service, such increases to be granted at stated intervals 
throughout the period of service. In this committee’s 
opinion such increases are necessary in order to pro- 
vide additional income to the average officer as his 
family obligations increase, and to provide the incen- 
tive for many to do their job to the best of their 
ability throughout their entire careers rather than to 
“coast” during the latter years. The committee 
reports: 


“It does not appear to be good employment prac- 
tice to allow the maximum salary of the rank, par- 
ticularly patrolman, to be reached in a comparatively 
short time, and to then close all future possibility of 
financial reward except through promotions. In many 
cases this removes all incentive.” 


The International City Managers’ Association be- 
lieves that a good pay plan will provide for salary 
advancements within the pay range for any particular 
position. They feel that length of service is one factor 
to be considered in such pay raises, but that “auto- 
matic” raises are generally not advisable. They rec- 
ommend that advances be based, at least, in part upon 
performance records, and that certain minimum stand- 
ards of performance should be stipulated as a pre- 
requisite for any advance in salary, while outstanding 
performance should be rewarded by more rapid prog- 
ress up the salary scale.” 

SERVICE INSIGNIA 

The giving of individual recognition may take the 
form of awarding service emblems to long-time em- 
ployees. It was found in a national survey of em- 
ployers that this resulted in (1) a closer feeling be- 
tween workers and management, (2) increased worker 
interest in the job, (3) fewer labor troubles, (4) 
more constructive employee thinking, and (5) de- 
creased absenteeism. 

The high value placed on service embiems was 
demonstrated in the Los Angeles Police Department 
when members of the motorcycle squad signed a pe- 
tition stating that they felt it an honor to be with 
the squad as long as possible, and requesting that 
they be permitted to wear insignia showing their years 
of service in the motor squad in addition to the regu- 
lar departmental service insignia. 

American police departments, as well as business 
and industry, encourage and give special recognition 
to long service. Many years of service are usually re- 
garded as evidence of loyalty and devotion to the 
organization. ‘There is, however, some dissent from 
this assumption that long service of itself should be 
glorified. In some cases it may become a liability 
rather than an asset. If the proportion of “old 
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timers” is too high, there is not enough “new blood” 
entering the department. Policemen may reach the 
“old timer” class only because they have managed to 
hold on to their jobs until either seniority regulations 
or a sense of obligation has required their retention. 
A long service record may mean a great deal only 
when it is related directly to merit and accomplish- 
ment.® 

The recognition of long service can be given both 
by appealing to the employee’s pride and desire fo 
special distinction, and through valuable awards or 
privileges. The most prevalent form of the first type 
of reward in the United States police departments is 
service insignia. Most frequently used is a cloth bar 
or shortstripe on the lower sleeve. Next in popularity 
are stripes which go completely around the lower 
sleeve. Next in popularity are stripes which go com- 
pletely around the lower sleeve and stars also located 
on the lower sleeve. One department wears a metal 
numeral on the flap of the left pocket, and one a 
chevron on the lower sleeve with the point down, 
one chevron for each five years of service. There is 
almost unanimous agreement that length of service 
represented by each bar, stripe, or star be five years. 


Everyone welcomes praise. From infancy to old 
age human beings tend to repeat and to enlarge upon 
performances which have brought them attention 
and respect. It would seem evident, then, that com- 
mendations and praise should be used generously in 
police departments. There are, however, strong op- 
posing forces at play. One of these is the feeling that 
to praise is to “spoil.” Good supervisors know the 
contrary to be true. They know that there is no 
surer way of influencing a person than by letting him 
know that certain behavior will make him admired 
while the opposite will cause him to be ignored. 


Two of the best tools of discipline are commenda 
tions and condemnations. We all like to be well 
thought of, and to excel from time to time in one 
way or another. We will work very hard for a word 
of public praise. Most officers work better and more 
diligently when they are commended for the perform- 
ance of good work. For most policemen, commenda- 
tion acts as a tonic and spurs them on to greate? 
effort. Many supervisors find it difficult to let their 
men know that a good job has been done. Some of 
them fear that praise will cause the men to relax and 
to slow up, whereas the opposite is the usual result. 
One police supervisor has advised ‘two pats on the 
back for one kick in the pants.” It is true that too 
much praise loses its incentive value, but the danger 
in police departments is that too little praise will be 
given, rather than too much. 


A few individuals are so self-centered that they will 
interpret praise as a special preferment by the super- 
visor and so come to expect special treatment 01 
favors. Where this type of individual is encountered, 
praise should be used sparingly. 


Commendation is usually most effective when given 
in public so that the entire group will know that 
‘Institute for Training in Municipal Administration, Municipal Per- 
sonnel Administration. Chicago: The International City Manager's 
Association, 4th Edition, 1947 p. 86 
*Recognizing Long Service, Studies in Personne! Policy No. 29. New 
York: National Industrial Conference Board, 1941, P. 
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good work has been recognized, while rebukes or con- 
demnations should be given in private so that the 
officer’s prestige and status in the group will not be 
lowered. 


INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 


A police department does not function entirely 
through the formal organization as outlined by its 
organization chart. The sympathies, thoughts, and 
actions of policemen do not come entirely (or perhaps 
even largely) from the ideology and appeals coming 
down from the chief. Policemen, like workers in all 
other organizations, develop their own informal groups, 
organizations and leaders. This informal organization 
is often neither explicit nor well understood by the 
policemen themselves. It may be the spontaneous 
but largely subconscious response to natural leaders 
who have no formal place in the supervisory struc- 
ture.’ 

Another universal aspect of informal organization is 
the constant struggle for power. This occurs in police 
departments as in all other organizations. , Since sta- 
tus in a police department is most often attained 
through promotion, officers vie for favored positions, 
strive for recognition and attempt to develop conracts 
of a social as well as a professional nature. If senior 
officers show favoritism this competition may have 
serious effects upon the morale and the efficiency of 
the department.® 


KNOWLEDGE OF MEN 


The most obvious thing about policemen, and, foi 
that matter, about all people, is that they are different 
from each: other. We cannot, therefore, treat them 
all alike and expect to get the same results. A police 
supervisor must get things done through his policemen. 
He cannot carry the load himself; he must delegate 
the work and must achieve results through the efforts 
of others. The supervisor cannot effectively function, 
then, without a thorough knowledge and understand 
ing of the men who work with him. He should study 
their backgrounds and their behavior, for if he ex- 
pects to understand their motives and actions it is 
necessary for him to know how they live and what 
forces have moulded their lives.® 

Police supervisors should know their men as individ- 
uals intimately and well—off the job as well as on-duty. 
Events at home and in their private lives are often 
the real causes of their behavior while on duty. They 
must know the whole man in order to understand why 
he acts as he does. 

Differences among policemen should be used to 
the best possible advantage by assigning officers where 
they will work most effectively. As examples, officers 
who can work well with boys and girls should be 
assigned to the juvenile unit and officers who are 
good investigators to the detective unit. 


COUNSELING 


One of the most important factors in police effec- 
tiveness and morale is the mental outlook of the ofh- 
cers. Mental outlook is affected not only by experiences 
at work, but also by conditions outside the job. 

Experience has shown that most people who feel 
their situations are not satisfactory can obtain con- 


‘John M. Pfiffner, Public Administration, Revised edition. New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1946, p. 81 

‘Kenney, op. cit., p. 30 

"Parker and Kleemein, op. cit., p. 41. 
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siderable assistance from a personal undirected type 
of interview held with someone who is skilled in this 
technique. This provides the individual with an 
opportunity to talk freely about himself, his worries, 
hopes, desires, and experiences. This tends to dis- 
sipate emotional disturbances and tensions, to modify 
worries and fears, and to develop new insights. 


Counseling has values for the individual and also 
for the police department. ‘To the individual, coun- 
seling is direct evidence of police management’s sin- 
cere interest in him personally; it helps him clarify his 
thoughts so that he is better able to act effectively; 
it gives him an opportunity to gain a better under- 
standing of himself as a person; and it serves to modi- 
ly excessive demands and exaggerated convictions and 
beliefs. 

Counseling is of value to the police department it- 
self, for it tends to dissipate many complaints and 
grievances before they develop into serious disturb- 
ances; it helps smooth out friction and antagonism 
between individuals; it strengthens the relationship 
between supervisors and employees by removing im- 
agined fears and doubts which affect their relations; 
it assists in rehabilitating problem cases; it aids in 
reducing turnover, absenteeism, and sickness due to 
emotional disturbances; it improves employees’ over- 
all attitude toward the department. 


The most effective counseling can be done by some- 
one who is not in the “chain of command” above the 
concerned officer. There is a natural reluctance to 
speak freely where the information might be used 
against the officer for rating, disciplinary, or promo- 
tion purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

In order for policemen to work as a team there 
must be ,ood communications up and down and also 
across the organizational hierarchy. Communications 
downward can be achieved by preparation and proper 
distribution of department manuals, orders, bulletins 
and notices. Envelopes, magazines and “newsletters” 
also can be used. Bulletin boards which are properly 
located, attractive, and are kept up to date will prove 
very useful. Conferences, meetings, personal and tele- 
phone contacts should also be used extensively. Pub- 
lic address systems, “‘inter-mos,”” and radio should be 
used where feasible. 

Orders and instruction will receive greater accept- 
ance and compliance if the reasons for these are ex- 
plained before the order is given or as a part of the 
order itself. Mary Parker Follet has said that if an 
order is correct it could just as well be given by the 
subordinate as by the superior. She calls this principle 
“The Law of the Situation.” 


\n even better procedure is to contact officers to 
be affected by the order during its preparation. In 
this way not only will a more complete and satisfac- 
tory order be written, but the order will have more 
complete acceptance by persons who consider them- 
selves, in a sense, co-authors. 

Coming up the organizational hierarchy are reports 
(written and oral), statistics, suggestions, grievances, 


‘Mary Parker Follett, Dynamic Administration. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, publishers, n. d. pp. 58-64. 
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and the like. There is a natural tendency on the 
part of people to filter out that information which 
they feel may harm them or make the “boss” unhappy 
and to pass on only the most favorable and flattering 
information. If the Chief of Police is to have accurate 
information upon which to base his decision this tend- 
ency on the part of subordinate supervisors must be 
overcome. This may be accomplished through the 
use of the proper techniques of human relations. 

An adequate system for handling grievances and 
suggestions will do much to maintain morale and to 
develop good human relations. A grievance is any- 
thing which a policeman feels is wrong, whether it 
actually is or not. The system for handling grievances 
and suggestions should be made known to officers who 
originated them. It is very damaging to good morale 
for a policeman to forward such a communication 
and then never hear from it again. 

One solution often advanced for this problem is 
known as the “open door policy.” Under this policy, 
the Chief's door is always open to anyone who has a 
suggestion or a complaint. This practice can be ex- 
tremely destructive of morale and discipline if officers 
are not first required to attempt to solve their prob- 
lems through their immediate supervisor and ‘so on 
up the organizational hierarchy until they reach the 
Chief only as a last resort. Each subordinate super- 
visor should have an opportunity to solve the problem 
and should know in advance that the problem is being 
referred to higher authority. 


SUMMARY 

Police effectiveness can be greatly increased through 
the application of principles of human relations which 
motivate policeman to do a better job through respect 
and understanding rather than through force and 
fear. 

Some of these principles deal with provision for 
adequate security in the form of pay, pensions, sick 
leave, sick and accident insurance and the like. Othe 
of the principles relate to the provision of satisfactory 
and pleasant working conditions, and assignment and 
promotional practices. Still others are concerned with 
satisfying the policemans’ fundamental human drives 
and his human need for recognition and status. Of 
great importance in human relations are an under- 
standing of the role played by informal organizations, 
a thorough knowledge of men and the developing of 
adequate communications up, down and across the 
police organization. 


Police Forces Increase—Pay Rises 

Cities are hiring policemen and firemen and _ pay- 
ing them higher salaries, the International City Man- 
ager’s Association reports in the 1957 Municipal Year 
Book. 

Year Book tabulations show that newly-hired fire- 
men are paid on the average from $40 to $261 pei 
year more than recruits were paid in 1956 (depend 
ing on the city’s size). Police recruits earn an average 
of $51 to $326 more per year than the year before. 

Maximum salaries also rose, currently averaging 
$5220 for policemen and firemen in cities over 500,000, 
tapering down to $4,000 maximum for policemen and 
$3960 for firemen in cities of 10,000-25,000. 
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Wisconsin Recruit Wins Awards 





Officer-recruit William A. Galbraith, Green Bay, 
is shown at recent graduation ceremonies of the Wis- 
consin State Patrol Academy, receiving the commis- 
sioner’s award for scholastic attainment from Com- 
missioner Melvin Larson, state motor vehicle depart- 
ment, left, and the governor’s award for outstanding 
achievement from Justice Emmert Wingert, state su- 


preme court, right. It was the first time since the 
establishment of the Wisconsin State Patrol Academy 
in 1955, that the same person won both top awards. 

‘Twenty-three members of the sixth recruit training 
session received diplomas from Commissioner Larson, 
who advised them that, “We cannot take refuge in 
the fact we have saved 79 lives in comparing this 
year’s toll with that of last year at this time. Instead, 
we must exert increased effort to reduce the appalling 
loss of life on our streets and highways.” 


MATS Supports Slow-Down-And-Live 

Typical of the growing interest in traffic safety 
among the armed forces was the participation by the 
Military Air Transport Service (Air Force) in the 
summer “Slow Down and Live” campaign and in 
the entire “Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents” 
program. 

A 36-page brochure containing ideas and suggestions 
for implementing traffic safety programs was dis- 
tributed widely throughout MATS. Included in the 
brochure was the following statement by Lt. Gen. 
Joseph Smith, USAF, commander of MATS: 

“The results achieved in our ‘Slow Down and Live’ 
campaign last year clearly show it is within our means 
to curb the loss from traffic accidents. Accordingly, 
MATS is again committed to support this national 
drive in a renewed command-wide traffic safety effort 





this year . . . The goal of this campaign . ‘100 
Deathless Days’ from traffic accidents . is within 
the reach of each MATS organization. It can be 


achieved through a militant, fully supported attack 
on the problem at all echelons of the command. I 
expect MATS commanders to exert special emphasis 
on the reduction of these costly accidents throughout 
the period of this campaign.” 
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Georgia Officers Get New Manuals 

Two manuals for Georgia peace officers have just 
been published by the Institute of Law and Govern- 
ment of the University of Georgia School of Law. 

They are The Law of Criminal Arrest in Georgia 
by Arthur G. Murphey, Jr., and The Law of Search 
and Seizure by Robert C. Cantey. These manuals 
were written expressly for the peace officer of Georgia 
and are designed to assist him in the performance of 
his duties. 

These manuals are $1.50 each, available from the 
Institute of Law and Government, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens, Ga. 

The Institute has also prepared a pamphlet sum- 
mary of each of the manuals, to be distributed to 
every peace officer in Georgia. Supplies are being 
mailed to each police chief, sheriff and state law en- 
forcement agency for free distribution to their per- 
sonnel. Others may secure the pamphlets from the 
Institute for 10c each. 

These publications are part of the Institute of 
Law and Government's program of continuing legal 
education for public officials in Georgia. 


Joins Purdue’s PSI Statt 


Prof. Loren D. Ayres, formerly of the Indiana State 
Police and the police administration school at Indi- 
: ana University, has joined the 
police training staff of the 
Public Safety Institute at 
Purdue University. 
Professor Ayres, who holds 
a B. A. degree in police ad- 
ministration and a M. A. in 
government from Indiana 
University, joined the Indiana 
State Police in 1935 and re- 
mained in active police work 
until 1949. In addition to his 
practical police experience 
and academic training at In- 
Loren D. Ayres diana University, he was the 
recipient of a full year fellowship from the Traffic 
Institute at Northwestern. He has attended numerous 
police training short courses and conferences through- 
out the United States and participated actively in the 
statewide regional training program in Indiana. 


Thumbprints Stop Bad Checks 


Safety Director W. T. Ives, Statesville, North Caro- 
lina, has gained wide recognition in his own state and 
throughout the country for ew a very effective 
program to protect merchants from fraudulent check 
passers. 

Director Ives began the: campaign early this year 
by asking all merchants to display in their stores a 
sign on which this wording appears: “WELCOME 
STRANGER! Will you help us in our fight against 
fraudulent checks by placing your thumbprint on the 
check. You are protecting both yourself and the 
merchant. By requesting this, we are cooperating 
with the Statesville Police Department and the States- 
ville Merchants Association to stop fraudulent checks.” 
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é TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








* 


(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Dec. 2—Three-week course, Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 9—One-week course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jan. 6—(to Jan. 17), Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent 
Youth and Society, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky- 

Jan. 6—Three-week course, Police Traffic Records— 
Analysis and Use of Data, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Jan. 6—12-day Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent Youth 
and Society, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 20—(to February 7), Motor Vehicle Traffic Court for 
the Air Force, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

Jan. 20—Six-week, mid-winter class, Training for Poly- 
graph Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Jan. 27—(to Feb. 7), Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Admin- 
istration, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Jan. 27—Four-day Traffic Court Conference, University 
of Southern California School of Law, Los Ange- 
les, Calif- 

Jan. 27—(to February 7), Police Traffic Training course, 
subject to be announced, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 27—(to February 28), Introduction to Police Manage- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Feb. 10—(to Feb. 21), Mid-Winter Seminar, The Science 
of Fingerprints, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Feb. 12—(through May 16), Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, School of Public Adminisiration, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Feb. 13—Two-day Western Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program 
and Their Chiefs, San Diego, Calif. 

Effective Fleet Operation (for 12 consecutive 
Tuesday evenings), Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Feb. 28—Two-day Southern Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program and 
Their Chiefs, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mar. 3—(to March 14), Supervision of Police Personnel, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Feb. 25 





Mar. 3—Three-week Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traflic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 3—(to Mar. 14), Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific 
Crime Investigation, Southern Police Institute, 
Uniyersity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Mar. 17—Two-week course, Training Methods and Pro- 
grams, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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Mar. 24—(to April 18), Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety 
for the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl- 

Mar. 24—Spring Term, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. (to 
June 13) 

Apr. 7—(to Apri] 25), Personne] Management for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 14—Two-day Eastern Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Apr. 14—Six-week, spring class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
14, 

Apr. 21—(to May 9), Traffic Law Enforcement—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

May 5—(to May 23), Accident Investigation—Administra- 
tion and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

May 5—(to May 23), Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

May 15—Closing date for submission of applications for 
1958-59 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl- 

May 16—(through Sept. 15), Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, School of Public Administration, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Jun, 2—Five-day course, Motor Fleet Supervision, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jun. 10—Three-day Seminar for Chiefs of Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 16—(to June 27), Police Traffic Training Course, 
subject to be announced, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Jul. 21—Police Traffic Training Course, subject to be an- 
nounced, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 

Jul. 21—Six-week, summer class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Il. 

Sept- 15—(to October 3), Examiner Records and Their 
Uses (Unit IV of AAMVA Training Program), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Sept. 18—Nine-month 1958-59 Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, (deadline for filing ap- 
plications is May 15, 1958), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Sept. 22—(to October 10), Fundamentals of Police Traffic 

Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 22—Six-week fall class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Il. 

Oct. 6—(to October 24), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Oct. 13—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Northwestern 
University School of Law, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 20—(to November 7), Traffic Law Enforcement— 
Administration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl- 

Nov. 10—Five-day Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspaper- 
men, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 
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Dec. 1—(to December 19), Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. : 
Dec. 8—Five-day course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 


Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
ONFERENCE 


alendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 














Dec. 4-5—Buckeye State Sheriffs’ Association, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 6-7—Nebraska Sheriffs’ and Peace Officers’ Associ- 
ation, Frontier Hotel, North Platte, Nebr. 

March 2-4—Southern Safety Conference and Exposition, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. (For informa- 
tion, write W. L. Groth, Executive Director, P. O. 
Box 8927, Richmond 25, Va.) 

Mar. 18—The 37th annual Massachusetts Safety Con- 
ference and Exhibit at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass.; directed by Bruce Campbell, manager, 
and Bert Harmon, assistant manager, Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council, 31 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. 

JOT IT DOWN! The 65th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police will be held 
at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Florida, October 
26-30, 1958. 


Attorney Joins Institute Staff 


Leo E. Smith, assistant state’s attorney of Cook 
County (IIL) since 1954, has been appointed assistant 
counsel of the Traffic Insti- 
tute, Northwestern Unive1 
sity, Evanston, IIl. 





\s a member of the Insti- 
tute’s legal staff, under the di 
rection of Robert L. Donigan, 
its general counsel, Smith will 
participate in training pro- 
grams for law enforcement 
ofhcials and research projects 











Eight hundred lives were saved on the highways 
of America in the first nine months of this year, the 
National Safety Council has reported. 

Chis encouraging improvement in the nation’s traffic 
toll was climaxed by a 9 per cent drop in September— 
the sharpest monthly decrease since the downward 
trend began last December. 

September was the ninth time the toll has come 
down or remained unchanged in the last 10 months. 

The death toll for the first nine months of this 
year was 28,110, against 28,910 for the same period 
last year—a decrease of 3 per cent. 

The September toll was 3,380, as compared with 
3,710 for September last year. 

Che Council attributed part of the September drop 
to the same factor that was blamed for a 5 per cent 
rise in the August toll—a calendar shift of the Satur- 
day of Labor Day weekend from September in 1956 
to August in 1957. 

Without this shift, the Council said, the toll would 
not have.risen in August or dropped so sharply in 
September. The combined toll for August and Sep- 
tember was 3 per cent below the combined total for 
the same two months last year. 

“The traffic trend in the country today is encour- 
aging,’ said the Council, “and drivers, pedestrians 
and traffic enforcement officers are to be congratulated 
on reducing the toll by 800 in nine months. 

“If this rate of improvement can be maintained the 
rest of the year, more than 1,000 lives can be saved 
on the highway in 1957. We appeal to everyone to 
help reach this goal.” 

Travel figures are available for only seven months. 
\t that time they showed a 4 per cent increase over 
1956. For those same months deaths were down 3 
per cent, producing a mileage death rate (deaths per 
100,000,000 miles) of 5.5. This was the lowest rate 
for those months in the nation’s history and compared 
with 6.0 for the same period in 1956. 

Of 47 states reporting for September, 27 had de- 
creases in deaths, one reported no change and 19 
showed increases. For nine months, 28 states report- 
ed decreases, three had no change and 16 showed in- 
creases, 

Che 28 states with decreases for nine months were: 

Per Cent 


in the field of traffic laws and 
trafhce courts. Idaho ee —26 
: es — Montana = . _- —=s 
feo & teal \ native of Chicago, Smith North Dakota vo oe A oe 
graduated from St. Rita High Kansas oe | 
School, attended the University of Illinois, and re Georgia Co ae. < <a 
ceived an LL. B. degree from DePaul University in SC Ra A ; —15 
1950. An Air Force veteran, he served in the 8th Sloside Aa ol ee . i 
Photographic Technical Squadron in Germany. Maine —14 
Smith worked in several departments of the Cook Missouri = SORES —12 
County state’s attorney's office, the most recent being Massachusetts : sehtentncciies a 
the extradition and habeas corpus department. He Tennessee = eee ey | | 
is married and has one child. Colorado ° acta ae 
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Nebraska ___- eS a ee yey —10 
Louisiana __ ee Ser els C — 9 
Connecticut PE I | AI I — 9 
el EE aS > eee — 8 
Wisconsin —___- ya: SRE Re - -- 7 
Alabama pe SEPT 1, eae — 6 
Mississippi —~~- SET I Pe papa — 6 
Utah Sant ae in agrees — 5 
Co _—- : ; — 4 
New Hampshire re — 4 
Delaware — 4 
Indiana —__- ee — § 
South Dakota 3 — 3 
North Carolina - 2 
Washington ~ : 


California 

Reporting cities for September indicated a decrease 
of 16 per cent in deaths, compared to the nationwide 
decrease of 9 per cent. 


For nine months the same cities had a decrease of 4 
per cent in deaths, compared to a 3 per cent decrease 
for the nation as a whole. 

Of 618 reporting cities in September, 134 had de- 
creases, 386 reported no change and 98 showed in- 
creases. For nine months, 249 cities had decreases, 

12 showed no change and 227 reported increases. 


The following cities of more than 200,000 popula- 
tion had fewer deaths for the nine-month period ol 
this year: 

Per Cent 


Louisville, Ky. —49 
Tampa, Fla. —- —48 
Milwaukee, Wis. —46 
Syracuse, N. Y. —45 
Boston, Mass. ; —4] 
Fort Worth, Tex. —4] 
Memphis, Tenn. —35 
Richmond, Va. —35 
Seattle, Wash. —30 
Norfolk, Va. ‘ —30 
St. Louis, Mo. —27 
St. Paul, Minn. —26 
Kansas City, Mo. : —23 
Worcester, Mass. —18 
Detroit, Mich. —17 
Baltimore, Md. : —16 
Oakland, Calif. —15 
sirmingham, Ala. —15 
Omaha, Neb. —14 
Philadelphia, Pa. —12 
Chicago, Ill. — 8 
Pittsburg, Pa. —7 
San Diego, Calif. — 5 


Portland, Ore. : — § 


156 cities had perfect records. The 
(311,300) , Provi- 
(224,700) . 


In September 
three largest were St. Paul, Minn., 
dence, R. L, (248,700) , Wichita, Kan., 


For nine months 143 cities still had perfect records. 
The three largest were Lynn, Mass., (99,000), Rock 
Island, IL, (49,500) , and Ann Arbor, Mich., (48,300) . 


The leading cities in each population group at the 
end of nine months, ranked according to the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
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Over 1,000,000 se eleainiil 
Detroit, Mich. 

OS ee 
Philadelphia, Pa. —~-- 
750,000-1,000,000 Po pu ation 
St. Louis, Mo. —__- 
Washington, D. C. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


500,000-750,000 Population 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Seattle, Wash. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


350 000-500 000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Portland, Ore. 


200 ,000-350,000 Population 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Wichita, Kan. 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Wilmington, Del. 


50,000-100,000 Population 
Lynn, Mass. 

Pensacola, Fla. 

Racine, Wis. 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Yakima, Wash. 

Billings, Mont. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


10,000-25,000 Population 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Pasadena, Tex. 
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FEDERAL EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT 
FEDERAL (Visible) TEAR GAS 


SAFE 
DEPENDABLE 
NON-EXPLOSIVE cc 







1%” Cal. SHELLS AND CARTRIDGES 
Federal Tear Gas Products have been used by law 


Enforcement Agencies for more than 36 years. They 
have found that Gas provides a practical and safe 
method for driving criminals and insane persons into 
the open, from their barricade locations. The Federal 
1%” Caliber Gas Gun, combined with the Flite-Rite 
Gas Projectile, are recommended for the dangerous 


a ee drive-out assignments and arrest. 


The Spedeheat Projectile, also Triple-Chuser and 
SHORT RANGE GAS CARTRIDGE ° ° P 
PARACHUTE PLANS SNELL Spedeheat Grenades, are available for dispersing unruly 
sai groups, with VISIBLE Federal Gas. 





Make certain that gas munitions discharging visible 
pit — “ ° . oe 
MN gas clouds are available for emergency service, eliminat- 


ing guess operations when life and property are at stake. 





Triple Chaser 
FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE Gas Grenade 





Batons |FederalMegaphone 


Dry Cell Battery 
Operated 


2 Types 


Traffic 


AVAILABLE IN 
AMBER 
WHITE 
GREEN 
RED 







Fits 1 13/16” and 

2” round headed flash- 
lights. Batons used with 
three-cell flashlights pro- % mile range model has amplifier 


VY, mile range economy model with- 
duce more than double the i in ¥ 
out amplifier 


brilliance and battery life. 





Powerful—Low Maintenance 


Flashlights available in A necessity for traffic problems and 


Combination with BATONS. working with crowds. 





Complete Line of Law Enforcement Equipment 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS——NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC., SALTSBURG, PA. 











HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


\\ POLICE / 
&- BES | + 
y ¥ = 


SEE YOUR 


BLACKINTON DEALER 








TUMBLING TuMBLERs 


THE TRICK: Three glasses are set in a row, center tumbler upright, 
the outer two upside down. At the end of three moves, by turning two 
glasses over with each move, all three glasses are upright on the 
third move. 


Lh hy 


CORRECT START 


STEP TWO STEP THREE 


HOW TO DO IT: Follow the il- — — — 


lustrations carefully. At the end of the \f mn || 


trick turn the center glass over and 
FALSE START 


defy anyone to repeat the trick. You 
will notice you are giving the spectator 
a false start, making it impossible to 
do the trick. 


It is possible to have a 
gold-colored badge that will 
remain golden colored no 
matter how many times you 
polish it. This is because 
HI-GLO is a special metal 
that was developed by 
V. H. Blackinton and _ is 


solid gold color throughout. 


Polish your HI-GLO badge 
regularly and see it shine. 


Ask your equipment supplier, or uniform manufacturer, 
to show you Blackinton HI-GLO badges. 


| Please send me your free and complete information on 
| BLACKINTON badges. 


| eee a aad Sdnansbsanaiesiasisehsadoters , 
Street ea Hadststedes 
City ne ye eee 

| (1 | would like to know more ubout the new HI-GLO metal 

badges. 

Q | V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. 110 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 

ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Bs ee ee ee ee eee eo ee ie 


— NO. 3 — CLIP AND SAVE 


ant 





